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“Unfortunately the Pharmacopeial Com- 
Bureaucratic mittee is working with bureaucratic mys- 
Mystery tery, and does not publish the results of its 
labors periodically, as is done in other 

countries. Criticism in anticipation might obviate many such 
errors as appear in the current work.” This comment of the 
Chemist and Druggist refers to the Russian Pharmacopeia 
and not to that of the United States, though equally appro- 
priate to each. We have long been convinced that our work- 
ing committee is too large, and its methods too secretive for 
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the best results. There is too much “ bureaucratic mystery ” 
about pharmacopeial revision. 


Even in Germany—despite the dictum of the 
Place aux Kaiser that the true sphere of woman is found 
Dames! within the limits of “ Kinder, Kuchen und Kirche” 

—one woman has at last passed the severe exami- 
nations which guard the entrance to pharmacy and is now serv- 
ing as a pharmacist in the Royal Court Pharmacy at Potsdam, 
Germany. Up-to-date Nippon already has a school of pharmacy 
for women, at Osaka, and a laboratory has been fitted up for 
practical work in this school. 


Why will apparently sensible manufacturers 
Advertising of proprietary remedies continue to aggra- 
That Offends § vate physicians by deluging them with cir- 

culars or advertising literature of this kind 
sent through the mails? If there is anything that infuriates 
the medical practitioner more than the sending of circulars in 
sealed envelopes marked “ personal’ we do not know of it. 
Advertising of this kind creates a prejudice against manufac- 
turers where they are seeking to ingratiate themselves and 
much better results could be obtained by using the advertising 
columns of the medical and pharmaceutical journals. 


Several Chicago druggists of good standing 
To Cut Off are authority for the statement that some 
Direct Sales well-known pharmaceutical houses have 
representatives calling upon dentists and 
making direct sales to them of cocaine and other specialties 
which were formerly purchased of druggists. The charge is 
also made that sales are often made direct to physicians, when 
the goods should be purchased from druggists. The secretary 
of the Chicago Retail Druggist Association is collecting evi- 
dence of such transactions, and requests druggists to report 
to him all the cases of which they may have knowledge in 
order that he may take action. The Executive Committee of 
the association is planning to bring this matter to an issue at 
an early date. . 


Complaints are rife regarding the scarcity 
of competent drug clerks, the complaints 
being heard in nearly all parts of the met- 
ropolitan district, including New Jersey. 
The scarcity is attributed to several causes, but the increas- 


The Scarcity 
of Clerks 


ingly rigid entrance requirements exacted by the colleges of 
pharmacy, 1nd the new graduation prerequisite of boards of 
pharmacy are held chiefly responsible. It is asserted that the 
long hours and small pay of pharmacy clerks deter youths 
of the right sort from taking up pharmacy as a profession, 
and when to these are added the necessity of taking a course 
of study in a college of pharmacy, which college will only 
accept him after the candidate shows proof of a high school 
education or the equivalent thereof in regent’s counts, the re- 
luctance of parents to encourage their children to enter phar- 
macy may be more easily understood. It is not to be expected, 
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however, that this state of things will last long, for with the 
higher requirements of study, graduation and registration the 
professional and social status of the pharmacist will advance, 
and with this will come an increase in recompense and a more 
rationally adjusted scale of working hours. 


That perennial question, the owner- 
The Owner of the ship of the prescription, is being agi- 
Prescription tated in some of the German news- 


papers owing to the publication of a 
legal opinion in which it was declared that the prescription 
was the property of the physician, the patient having only tem- 
porary rights in it and the apothecary none at all. If, how- 
ever, the patient at the time of receiving the prescription from 
the physician stipulates for the right to own it, then it be- 
comes his property ; but this property right does not carry with 
it the privilege of selling the prescription to another or of in- 
corporating it in a book of formulas. We think that the prac- 
tice, so universally observed in English-speaking countries, of 
the apothecary retaining the original prescription and furnish- 
ing a copy to the patient, if asked for, is the best one. In the 
case of a controversy arising as to the correctness of the apoth- 
ecary’s work in putting up the prescription his ability to pro- 
duce the original and prove his case by it might be an impor- 
tant factor. A case to decide the ownership of the prescrip- 
tion has never been taken te the State courts of last resort in 
this country, and in the absence of decisions of this kind phar- 
macists would do well to insist on retaining the original pre- 
scription and furnish a copy only when demanded. Explicit 
orders of the physician should, however, be obeyed. If the 
apothecary is instructed to return the prescription to the pa- 
tient, then ali he has to do is to make an exact copy of it and 
file it for reference. 


In the death of Pierre Eugéne Marceline Ber- 
thelot, France loses one of her first citizens, 
and the loss will be felt far beyond the limits 
of that republic, for surely a man of such scientific attain- 
ments ranks first of all as a citizen of the world. 
Berthelot’s 


Berthelot 


Professor 
covered a wide field, but perhaps his 
most important contribution was his work on organic syn- 
thesis. He first 


activities 


was one of the workers in this branch of 
chemistry, and probably no other man has achieved as impor- 
tant results in this field. He also contributed largely to our 
knowledge of the relations between the phenomena of heat and 
of chemistry. The discovery of the coal tar dyes was based on 
his work, and acetylene gas and smokeless powder are also 
fruits of his genius. The latter was invented during the siege 
of Paris in 1878, while Berthelot was serving as president of 
the Scientific Committee of Defense of the city. For many 
years he held the chair of chemistry in the College of France. 
He was decorated with the Legion of Honor, and later became 
the grand officer of the order. In 1889 he was elected perma- 
nent secretary of the Academy of Sciences. Aside from his 
scientific Berthelot rendered valuable services to the 
State in various capacities. As Deputy, later as a Senator and 
Inspector-General of Higher Education, and finally as Foreign 
Minister, he lent his remarkable sagacity and untiring energy 
to political problems. 


work, 


It is seldom that any man achieves such 
prominence both in scietfce and in other fields. His career sug- 
gests that Berthelot must have considered the many posts to 
which he was called, not as honors, but as opportunities for 
the best work of which he was capable. 


He was a man of 
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an unusually charming personality, and his name will long be 
remembered as a scientist, of whom the scientific world may 
justly be proud. 


It is now seriously proposed to 
abolish the New York State Board 
ereate a 


Move to Abolish the 
Board of Pharmacy of 

examiners by the State Board of 
Regents, and give the authority now held by the board to de- 
tect and prosecute violations of the State pharmacy law to the 
State Board of Health. The Tully-Wainwright food and drugs 
bill is the entering wedge in the new movement, for, as told 


Pharmacy, board of 


in our news columns, the enforcement of the provisions of this 
bill and the punitive power are vested in the State Board of 
Health. say, the radical step of curtailing the 
powers of the State Board of Pharmacy is advocated by a 
pharmacist, the representative of one of the oldest wholesale 
drug houses in the country. The arguments for and against 
the proposed change are stated by its advocates and opponents 
in interviews obtained by our local representatjve and printed 


Strange to 


elsewhere in this issue. 
stir up a good deal of discussion and attract widespread in- 
terest. We believe that the more the matter is aired the more 
the advocates of the change will see the folly of their pro- 
ceeding. It will certainly not be for the interest of pharmacy 
to abolish the pharmacy board, and the argument that a retail 
pharmacist should not be placed in the position of being a 
judge regarding alleged delinquencies on the part of fellow 
We hope to hear 


The subject is one that is sure to 


members of his calling can be easily met. 
from our readers in large numbers on this most revolutionary 
idea, and all suitable communications on the subject, whether 
they are for or against the proposition, will be printed. 


There never was a time when pharmacy was 
so menaced in this State as at present. The 
are banded to- 

gether in a strong organization to push the 
passage of bills in the State Legislature, the purpose of which 
is to lessen the restrictions surrounding the sale of drugs and 
medicines. And.danger to pharmacy interests is threatened 
from within our own ranks, a prominent member of the New 
York College of Pharmacy being behind a measure which, if 
enacted, would take from the Board of Pharmacy its power 
to prosecute offenders and put it in the hands of the Board 
of Health. This in the Tully-Wainwright 
pill, the chief supporter of which among pharmacists is Dr. 
W. J. Schieffelin. There should be no separation of duties 
in the matter of ‘regulating the practice of pharmacy. Phar- 
macists are best able to decide questions bearing on the adul- 
teration or sophistication of drugs. The effects of a divided 
responsibility are painfully experienced by pharmacists in for- 
eign countries, notably in England, where the operation of a 
food and drug law independent of the pharmaceutical authori- 
ties frequently means disaster for the pharmacist, owing to 
the extremes to which the authorities offen go in the absence 
Serious study of the subject should con- 


Menaces to 


Pharmacy department store interests 


is contemplated 


of expert advice. 
vinee Dr. Schieffelin that he is proceeding in a mistaken way. 
No one doubts the honesty of his motives, but pharmacists gen- 
erally are grieved to find him in the camp of the enemy. The 
well-intentioned people who are behind the various reform 


measures relating to the sale of habit-forming drugs are not 


sufficiently informed on pharmacy matters to deal equitably 
or justly with pharmacists in the framing of legislation likely 
to affect pharmacy. 
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When a movement has become so general as 
to serve as a topic for the short story writer 
we may rest assured that interest in it is not 
limited to one class or to one locality. The 
appearance of a story in the Saturday Evening Post which 
hinges upon the question of the composition of a secret remedy, 
shows that the subject has taken a firm hold on the general 
In this particular story the author tells with much 


“A Trace 
Poison’’ 


public. 
skill of the great temptation which comes to a young professor 
of chemistry, who is asked to lend his name to the exploitation 
of a remedy which contains an ingredient, that under some cir- 
cumstances acts as a poison, and the presence of which in a prep- 
aration intended for popular use would be fraught with danger 
to the public. The short story reader being inexorable in his 
demands for the triumph of virtue and a happy ending, the 
author makes his chemist reject the road to easy wealth, and 
then makes amends by the offer of a princely retainer from a 
man who wants a thoroughly honest chemist to make a report 
for him on some mining properties. It is rather unusual, of 
course, for a young chemist to be an expert in metallurgy, as 
well as in pharmaceutical chemistry, but much may be forgiven 
a writer who sets forth his story so brightly and entertain- 
ingly as does the author of A Trace of Poison. 


THE SALE OF PERIODICALS AS A SIDE LINE. 

The American public is peculiarly a reading public. The 
most potent factor in the devastation of our forests is the pulp 
mill, which is driven to its utmost capacity in order to supply 
paper for the printing of the innumerable periodicals which 
form the sole mental pabulun of a large portion of the Ameri- 
can people. Twenty years ago a journal with a million circula- 
tion was undreamed of. Now we have half a dozen such, and 
there are probably a thousand publications of various kinds 
which have a circulation of a hundred thousand or more. In 
considering this fact it behooves the druggist to inquire whether 
or not it is possible that he may turn it to his individual ad- 
vantage. We believe that he can do so, and the testimony of a 
valued contributor in another column confirms us in this belief. 
Mr. Barker ten years ago wrote with the enthusiasm which 
comes from assured knowledge, advocating the sale of periodi- 
cals as a profitable field for the retail druggist in the smaller 
towns. Now, after more than ten years’ experience in this field, 
he confirms his previous observations, and gives our readers the 
benefit of his added experience. ' 

It is rare indeed that a dealer can find a field in which he 
can embark without the outlay of additional capital. Such a 
field, however, is offered in the sale of standard periodicals 
Which are returnable if unsold. The profit to be derived from 
the sale of magazines may not of itself be a very large item, 
but the retail drug business is made up of small items, and the 
aggregate profit at the close of the year’s business will be a 
very comforting addition to the rather meagre income of the 
average retail pharmacist in the smaller towns. The direct 
profit, however, in this field, is less important than is the bene- 
fit to trade which accrues from bringing into the store a de- 
Sirable class of patrons. The men and women who read the 
World’s Work, McClure’s, Success, Harper’s and Seribner’s, are 
people with some means, and are, moreover, as a rule, a desira- 
ble class of patrons, aside from the mere totals of their ex- 
penditures, 

We commend to our readers a careful study of the article by 
Mr. Barker, as deserving the very careful consideration of 
every wide-awake druggist, particularly in the smaller towns, 
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who wishes to add to his income without making a material 
addition to his investment. 

PRICE REGULATION IN GERMANY. 

An interesting decision has recently been rendered by a 
Berlin court (Apotheker Zeitung, Vol. xxii, p. 179) relative to 
the right of proprietors to fix the prices of their products and 
to combine to withhold supplies from cutters. A Berlin de- 
partment house having refused to maintain prices on two arti- 
cles, the association of manufacturers cut off their supplies of 
A suit for dam- 
The courts 


all the products of members of the association. 
ages and removal of the embargo was the result. 
dismissed the suit with costs, and in their decision laid down 
principles which are not without interest in connection with 
similar questions in this country. 

The complainants based their action partly upon a statute 
to the following effect: “ Whoever by intent or neglect unlaw- 
fully injures the life, person, health, liberty, property or other 
right of a person is obligated to indemnify him for the damage.” 

The court said in substance, that as every manufacturer is 
entitled to fix the selling price of his wares at will, and to 
obligate dealers not to sell below the established price, a num- 
ber of manufacturers in the same situation are not prohibited 
from combining for the purpose of refusing all their products 
to a dealer who cuts the price on one. Such combinations are 
the result of the economic warfare in which the individual is 
threatened with suppression by the ever-growing large con- 
cerns, and seeks the support of those in a like situation. For 
only by union with others can he resist the aggressions of the 
large concerns, as the statements of the complainant show. 
It is clear from the latter that the price requirements of one 
or another of the manufacturers would have concerned the 
complainant very little if the general cut-off had not ensued. The 
embargo is not unlawful, since it proceeds from the funda- 


. mental right of the manufacturer to determine the price and 


eonditions under which his product shall enter into commerce. 

If a dealer who has not entered into a price agreement buys 
from one whom he knows to be so obligated and cuts prices 
himself, such transaction rests upon a breach of contract, and 
no reasonable and just-minded business man could take excep- 
tions if the manufacturer took every permissible means to pre- 
vent the cutter from obtaining his goods, and to force him, so 
far as he needed the same, to procure and sell them in the 
same manner as other dealers. "Still less could such a step 
offend the sense of justice when one considers that in most 
cases—and especially in the present one—it is only a means to 
the maintenance of the manufacturer’s own business, in reality, 
therefore, a measure of self-defence. . 

It us essential to the manufacturer’s prosperity that his 
products be displayed and offered for sale as widely as possi- 
ble, and to this end he must endeavor to continuously interest 
as many retailers.as possible in their sale, which is commonly 
possible only by having a fixed price which affords to the latter 
a considerable profit. But if, while all other dealers maintain 
the established prices, a great department house offers the arti- 
cles at reduced rates, the first result is that the retailers de- 
mand a reduction to enable them to compete with the depart- 
ment store. If this demand is refused, they lose interest in 
the goods and push others in their place, the sale of the former 
will be limited to the department stores and for lack of recom- 
mendation and pushing the demand will gradually fall off and 
the business diminish to a small amount. If the demand is 
granted, the result is that the department store, since the wares 
serve as a lure, will again reduce the price, whereupon the re- 
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tailers will demand a further reduction, and so on, so that in 
this case also the business must prove unprofitable. 

Any attempt of the manufacturers to apply the cut-off sep- 
arately, each on his own account, would be futile as a means to 
control the matter, as experience has shown. In spite of all 
agreements and measures the cutters will find means to obtain 
the forbidden goods. The separate concerns can only find pro- 
tection by common agreement and action. The object of the 
cut-off is not improper, nor is the measure contrary to the sense 
of propriety of fair minded persons, since no other means for 
the purpose was available. 

Moreover, while the cut-off was a serious affair for the de- 
partment store, it is to be considered that its effect was merely 
to embarrass the course of business through the inability to 
procure the goods in question for use as attractions. It is 
obvious that as the measure could have only this result, it is 
not unethical. 


A BLOW AT THE D. C. S. N. PLAN. 
The legality of the direct contract numbering 
plan, under which a good many proprietary medicines are now 
sold, is seriously questioned in a decision handed down in the 


and serial 


United States Court of Appeals of the Sixth Circuit (Cincin- 
in the case of Hartman vs. Park & Sons. The decision 
interest for the The 
court holds, among other things, that the owners of properly 


nati) 


has many points of retail merchant. 


patented articles—aspirin, for example—have the right to fix 
the prices at which their products shall be sold, but that the 
proprietors of such right, and 
that, therefore, the direct contract and serial numbering plan, 
which is applied to trademark and copyright articles, not pro- 
tected by patents, is contrary to law, and contracts made accord- 
ing to it are 


unpatented articles have no 


invalid. The case came before Judge Lurton on 


appeal from a decision of a lower court enjoining the Park 
firm from purchasing Peruna in violation of the direct contract 
plan and mutilating the packages by removing the serial num- 


ber from them. That part of the decision of the court covering 


the points to which we have made reference is as follows: 


That articles made under patents may be the subject of 
contracts by which their use and price in such sales may be 
controlled by the patentee, and that such contracts, if other- 
wise valid, are within the terms of the act of Congress against 
restraints of interstate commerce or the rules of the common 
law against monopolies and the restraints of trade, is now 
well settled. It. follows, therefore, that contracts restraining 
subsequent sales or use of a patent article which would con- 
travene the common law rules against monopolies and re- 
straints of trade, if made in respect of unpatented articles, are 
valid, because of the monopoly granted by the patent. But one 
who makes or vends an article which is made by a secret proc- 
ess or private formula cannot appeal to the protection of any 
statute creating a monopoly in his product. He has no special 
property in either a trade secret or private formula. The pos- 
session of the formula is valuable only so long as it is kept 
secret. The public is free to discover it if ¢ can by fair and 
honest means, and when discovered any one has a right to use 
it. ° 

The fact that the name of the remedy is a trademark, that 
is put upon the market in a distinctive trade dress, has no 
bearing upon the question. The defendants are not charged 
with infringing a trademark or trade dress. Neither is the 
suit based upon any breach of contract. Did the defendant 
by purchasing the article on the market, with knowledge of 
the restrictions imposed upon sales, thereby enter into econtrac- 
tual relations with the complainant? Manifestly not. Did the 
defendants obtain the absolute title, notwithstanding their 
knowledge that the sale was in breach of restrictions imposed 
upon the seller? Undoubtedly. The restrictions imposed by 
the complainant on sales and re-sales, if valid at all, are not 
because they constitute personal contracts upon which action 
will lie only against the contracting party. 

The above consideration leads us to the conclusion that 
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contracts in relation to initial sales of the manufactured prod 
ucts of trade secrets and private formula are within the rules 
against monopolies and restraints of trade, and not outside ot 
those principles, as are initial sales of products protected by 
a patent or copyright. We are not here dealing with a single 
contract. The complainant has a multiple of them. The sin- 
gle covenant might in no way affect the public interest when 
a large number might. The plain effect of the system of 
contracts is to destroy competition. If these contracts leave 
any room for the usual play of competition it is not discover- 
able. They are a combination between the manufacturer and 
the wholesaler and the retailer to maintain prices and stifle 
competition. Prima facie, the contracts are in restraint of 
trade. It has been suggested that we should have regard to 
new commercial conditions and a tendency toward relaxation 
of old common law principles which tend to development on 
modern lines. This is an argument better addressed to the 
legislative bodies than to the courts. A like argument is ex- 
pected whenever some new method of circumventing freedom 
of commerce comes under the tests of the law. It was made 
and answered by Judge Taft in the Addyston pipe case with a 
strength to which we can add nothing. Our decision is that the 
complainant’s system of contract is not enforceable. 

As most of our readers are aware the validity of the plan 
has been previously tested and upheld in a number of federal 
courts, and it is difficult to understand how Judge Lurton could 
reach conclusions so utterly at variance with those of other 
jurists. It is now the intention, it is said, of Dr. Hartman to 
take an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
order to obtain a decision of the highest federal tribunal on this 
subject, which is one of such commanding importance to the 


retail drug trade of the country. 


TRUSS FITTING AS A PART OF THE DRUG BUSINESS. 

Any line the handling of which brings into play special 
knowledge and skill is to the advantage of the dealer, as the 
exercise of this knowledge and skill tends to elevate his status 
in the community. Where the skill is in a direct line with the 
drug business, and where it brings the druggist.into close con- 
tact and confidential relations with the physician, there is an 
added advantage in taking it up. The handling of trusses ~ 
ofters precisely these advantages, and it is somewhat a matter 
of surprise that so few of the drug trade realize the profitable 
field which lies open to them in this direction. Some may fear 
that by undertaking the fitting of trusses they will antagonize 
If one may judge of the experience of 
those successful druggists who have gone into this particular 
line there is tittle danger of antagonizing the medical profes- 
sion, provided the work is carried on in a proper manner and 
with such skill that the results obtained merit approval. As a 
matter of fact, physicians, as a rule, do not care to undertake 
the fitting of trusses, and are glad to know of some skilled 
person to whom their patients may be sent when trusses are 
required. 


the medical profession. 


The pharmacist who contemplates entering into this field 
of work may be deterred from doing so, by a lack of the neces- 
sary knowledge. This special knowledge can be acquired with- 
out very great exertion, and we have already published several 
articles giving valuable information along this line. We should 
like to interest our readers in this matter. We feel confident 
that there is an opening in almost every community for at least 
one pharmacist to build up a profitable business in the fitting 
of trusses, and should be glad to answer questions and suggest 
lines of study to any who think they might care to engage in 
this particular field of activity. It will not interfere with the 
legitimate business of the pharmacist, will give him a very 
satisfactory profit, and will at the same time help his standing 
as'a scientific man, both with the physician and the community 
at large. 
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PERIODICALS AS A SIDE LINE FOR DRUGGISTS. 
By E. C. BARKER, 
Canisteo, N. Y. 

Several years ago I wrote an article for the AMERICAN DRuG- 
cist entitled “ Periodicals and Magazines as a Side Line for 
Druggists,” and it may interest the readers of the DruGcIst to 
give some of my later experiences along the same line. 

The object of introducing side lines in an established busi- 
ness is two-foid. First, to increase the profits without in- 
creasing the operating expenses, and second, to get more people 
into your store. This the periodical business does, and with 
little or no effort on the part of the dealer. 

It is necessary, of course, if he wishes to make a success of 
the venture, that he shall give it the same attention as regards 
display that is given the rest of the stock. 

To the dealer who has already taken on this line there is 
little in this article that will be either interesting or instruc- 
tive, and these remarks are intended only for the benefit of the 
man who is not already in. 


The Base of Supplies: , 
with the exception 
of the Munsey pub- 
lications, which 
should be obtained 
direct from the Red 
Star News Com- 
pany, 175 Fifth 
avenue, New York, 
is the - American 
News Company, of 
New York. This 
corporation, which 
has a monopoly of 
the entire field, 
with the exception 
noted above, has 
branches in all the 
large cities, and it 
might be advanta- 
geous to get supplies 
direct from the 
nearest branch. In 
Philadelphia, it is 
known as the Cen- 


tral News Com- 
pany; in Buffalo. 
as the Buffalo 


News Company; in 
Chicago, as the 
Chicago News 
Company, ete. 

On application to the parent company. or to any of its 
branches, a complete list of periodicals and another list of 
those that are returnable can be had, from which the initial 
order can be made up. It is advisable, at first, to confine your 
order to those publications that are returnable or sent on sale. 
This can readily be done, as the majority of the popular peri- 
odicals such as the World’s Work, McClure’s, Everybody’s, 
Success, ete., are returnable. By so doing, any that are left 
on your hands can be returned and the dealer is not loaded 
with back numbers. 


Returns. 


The length of time allowed by the different publishers for 
the return of their publication varies, and is stated on the 
list sent you by the News Company. 

Many dealers have an arrangement whereby the company 
sends copies of the new publications as soon as they are issued 
and allows the return of unsold copies at the company’s ex- 
pense, crediting also the “outward” transportation charges on 
the returns. This method has the advantage of keeping the 
dealer supplied with new magazines not on his standing order. 
as soon as issued, with no transportation expense to himself. 
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The news companies should not, however, be allowed to abuse 
the privilege. They have an unpleasant habit of running in a 
lot of foreign publications that the average dealer has no sale 
for, thus encumbering his display stand and increasing the 
size of his return package to a large extent. 

The Matter of Display. 

In my experience, the best interior display is made by lay- 
ing the magazines flat on a table or stand. In winter, the soda 
counter, if not put to other use, makes an ideal place for dis- 
play. As nearly all the periodicals are issued from the twenty- 
fifth to the first of the month, it is advisable to make a 
window display during this period and this is the only expense 
attached to the venture. 

The 10-cent magazines cost the dealer from.7 
The Munsey publications, of which at the present time there 
are seven, cost 7 cents, if bought direct, and are all fully re- 
turnable. The 15-cent publications cost the dealer 11 cents, 
the 25-cent ones from 17 to 19 cents. While the profit on each 
individual sale is not large, no extra expense for rent or clerk 
and the customer who comes for his favorite 
reading matter 
each month = or 
week is more than 
likely to purchase 
other articles also. 

In addition to 
the weekly and 
monthly magazines, 
many dealers de- 
rive a snug income 
from handling daily 
papers. 

Another phase 
of the _ periodical 
question that 
should not be over- 
looked is the tak- 
ing of yearly sub- 
scriptions. These 
ean be sent either 
to your news com- 
pany or to one of 
the many subscrip- 
tion agencies lo- 
eated in various 
parts of the coun- 
try. ‘The subscriber 
usually pays you 
in advance and 
you realize from 15 
to 20 percent. with- 
out the investment 
of any capital. 
There is no other line that I know of which offers such terms. 

The sale of periodicals leads naturally to that of the paper 
bound 10-cent books on which the profit runs from 25 to 50 
percent., and which can be obtained from your news company 
or direct from the publishers. 

School Books. 

The profit on school books varies from 10 to 20 percent., 
but this branch of the book business, considered as a profitable 
side line for druggists, might better be left alone. It would 
not be at all practicable for stores in the larger cities or towns 
or in those States where the books are supplied by the educa- 
tional department. 

In fact the sale of magazines is not feasible, even, by the 
druggist in cities of 25,000 or more population. In places of 
this size there are stores. devoted entirely to their sale and 
every prominent street corner has its news stand. 

Nowadays every progressive druggist carries a representa- 
tive line of stationery, including writing materials of all kinds, 
and it is unnecessary to touch on it here. 

7 Cloth Bound Books. 

The sale of cloth bound books is closely allied to that of 

magazines, and if properly managed can be made to afford a 


to 8 cents. 


hire is necessary 


illumi 
nated. Note the reflections in the various mirrors, giving an appearance of spacious 
ness to what is really a small establishment. 
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satisfactory margin of profit. At holiday times, when your 
customers are looking for an inexpensive but appropriate gift 
and do not want perfume or a hair brush or any of the sundries 
usually sold by the druggist, sell them a book. 

Cloth bound books can be had to retail at from 5 cents for 
the brightly colored juvenile to the handsomely illustrated and 
bound gift book at $10. 

A very good line of juveniles for older boys and girls can 
be had for $14 a hundred, retailing at 25 cents each. 

The recent popular books cost from 75 to 90 cents each, 
retailing at $1.08 to $1.50, depending on the locality. 

A subscription to the Bulletin of Best Selling Books, issued 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York City, costs only a small sum 
and will keep the dealer posted on the new books and those 
that are selling in other places. While the profit, here, as in 
the case of the 10-cent magazines, is not large on an individual 
sale, the class of people who buy these books are the kind you 
are after as customers for drugs, sundries and other articles. 

Rebound Books. 

Within the last eight years, a class of books known as 
“rebounds ” has attained a large sale and should not be over- 
looked by the dealer. These books, which are in reality limited 
editions of some of the late popular copyrights, but cost only 
from 25 to 40 cents each, depending upon the quantity ordered 
and to some extent on the elasticity of the jobber’s conscience. 

In connection with your periodical business, they can be 
ordered from the news company, any book jobber, or they can 
be had directly from the publishers. The retail price runs 
from 50 to 75 cents each, depending upon the locality and the 
demand you can create for them. 

In our own case, with a population of 2,200, we buy direct 
from the publishers, Grosset & Dunlap, New York City, who 
are the publishers of the largest portion of them, and retail 
them at 50 cents each. We sell considerable quantities of them, 
and aside from the profit on each sale, consider that the indi- 
rect advertising resulting from the fact that we do sell so 
many of the late books at that price is worth more than the 
profit from sales. 

We also derive considerable income from the sale of books 
to public and school libraries. At the present time, we have 
five library orders under way. These lists are usually sub- 
mitted for your prices in competition with other dealers. You 
can then turn it over to some jobber for his prices to you and 
add your own prices afterward. 

Our own experience has been that an investment of $20 in 
the United States Catalogue, published by H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, enables us to make our own quotations 
quickly, and we regard it as money well invested. 

In this article I have endeavored to show how the druggist 
in the smaller towns can increase his profits without increasing 
his fixed charges, and without neglecting his regular business, 
by the addition of a side line that is at once dignified and in 
keeping with the rest of his stock. 

Personally, we are, without slighting the drug part of our 
business in the slightest detail, selling more magazines, peri- 
odicals and books than we are proprietary medicines. 


Elaterin. 

Long as elaterin has been in use, its chemistry has never 
received very much attention. V. Hemmelmayr (Monatsh. f. 
chem., 1906, p. 1167) reports some observations on elaterin 
which he obtained in a pure form by repeated crystallization 
from alcoholic solution. This author gives the formula as 
C,,H,,0,, thus differing from the formerly accepted formula, 
which was C,,H,0,. Its fusing point is 225 degrees. By treat- 
ing a solution of elaterin in glacial acetic acid with bromine, 
the monobromate of elaterin (C,,H,,Br.0,) may be obtained. If 
elaterim is heated with dilute sulphuric acid and alcohol, it 
split up into acetic acid and elateridin (C,,H,,0,), which separ- 
ates a white flocculent mass when poured into cold water. 
Elaterinic acid may be obtained by heating elaterin with a 
dilute potassium hydrate solution and acidifying with hydro- 
chloric acid. This substance is a brownish yellow amorphous 
powder, having the formula C,.H,,0O, + 114H.0O. 
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ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERIES IN CHEMISTRY. 

Many Important Dyestuffs and Chemicals Came to Light Through 
Neglect or Carelessness on the Part of Laboratory Helpers—Mis- 
takes Led to Use of Them as Medicines. 

In an address to the students of the New York College of 
Pharmacy delivered by Dr. Hugo Schweitzer, on March 27, an 
interesting and informing account was given of the important 
discoveries in chemistry which were the result of accidents. 
The following are some of the accidental discoveries instanced 
by the lecturer: 


The Discovery of Two New Colors. 

A very interesting accident of the greatest significance for 
the development of the dyestuff industry was the following: 
Lauth, a celebrated French chemist, discovered in 1861 that 
fuchsin, the second aniline color made known, could be con- 
verted into a blue dyestuff by the addition of aldehyde. This 
substance, the constitution of which is still unknown, was in- 
troduced into the market under the name of aldehyde blue. It 
gave beautiful shades in dyeing, but the resulting colors were 
very fugitive. A dyer trying to fix the color more permanently 
on the fibre talked his experiments over with a photographer, 
and the latter advised him to try hyposulphite of soda, “ the 
best fixing agent.” The dyer followed this advice, and to his 
great astonishment he obtained a beautiful green dyestuff. In 
this manner the double meaning of the word “ fixing” caused 
the discovery of the first known green aniline color, aldehyde 
green. But this accident gave birth not only to this important 
dyestuff, but it also led chemists to investigate the production 
of colors in the formation of which sulphur played a part, and 
of which aldehyde green was the first representative. 

In this manner Lauth himself originated a valuable color, 
“TLauth’s violet,’ by oxidation of paraphenylenediamine by 
means of iron chloride in an acid solution containing sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, and Caro in 1876 produced methylene blue in 
the same way, by substituting for paraphenylenediamine, nitro- 
sodimethylaniline. The latter dyestuff proved to be a very val- 
uable addition to the list of colors known at that time, and is 
to-day also employed as an internal medicine. 


The First Woman to Wear an Eosin-Dyed Dress. 


When Prof. von Bayer, by melting together resorcin and 
phthalic acid, discovered fluorescein, he did not know how to 
utilize this substance practically, because it was insoluble in 
water and at that time dyers already refused to work with 
colors which were only soluble in alcohol. While visiting the 
laboratory of Dr. Caro he demonstrated to him the new sub- 
stance and its beautiful fluorescence in alcoholic solutions, and 
expressed his disappointment that such a remarkable product 
could not be applied in the dyeing art. This was in the fore- 
noon, and at noon Professor Bayer left again for Munich. Caro 
at once initiated experiments for the purpose of rendering 
fluorescein water soluble. Very soon he found that by the ad- 
dition of bromine to the alcoholic solution a brominated fluor- 
escein was produced, which easily dissolved in water, and was 
much more beautiful than the mother substance, fluorescein. 
A larger quantity of the new color, eosin, was made, and be- 
fore evening set in, several yards of silk cloth had been dyed, 
which were sent next day to Mrs. Bayer, who thus was the 
first woman to wear a dress made of eosin-dyed silk, possess- 
ing that most exquisite shade which is now so well known and 
still in great favor. 


One Use of Fluorescein in Medicine. 

In recent years another use has been found for fluorescein 
and its derivatives, and their field of application has been ex- 
tended to medicine, in which they promise great results in the 
treatment of such intractable diseases as cancer, consumption, 
ehronie malaria, ete. Eosin, erythrosine, and kindred colors 
are employed as sensitizing dyestuffs in making photographic 
plates. By their use the emulsions are rendered more sensi- 
tive toward light and also toward certain colors of the spec- 
trum. After the discovery of the Finsen light and x-ray treat- 
ment of disease, von Tappeiner conceived the idea of sensitizing 
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the skin in order to make it more permeable to the light rays. 
Ile demonstrated that in thjs way the ultraviolet rays, which 
manifest the curative effect, but penetrate but slightly, could 
be made to act more deeply. Dr. William James Morton, of 
New York, has gone one step further. By giving fluorescein, 
eosin, or erythrosine internally he saturates the human body 
with a harmless fluorescent substance, and then by subjecting 
the exterior to the x-ray or to radium, these fluorescent sub- 
stances are caused to give off their characteristic fluorescence. 
By this method the light developed within the tissues them- 
selves, among the cells, fibres and cavities, is supposed to exert 
its specific effect in the cure of disease. In such a coinbined 
treatment the x radiations and the radium radiations lose their 
identity, because they become absorbed in the act of producing 
fluorescence. Hence the x-ray and the radium are merely ex- 
citing causes, while the effective curative agent is the light. 
[Physicians who have studied this subject are not so positive 
about the effect of fluorescein on the system as Dr. Schweitzer 
seems to be.—Ed. ] 

The production of light in the interior of the body by means 
of fluorescent substances promises to be of great value for diag- 
nostic purposes. If the stomach is filled with a solution of 
fluorescein, one-eighth of a grain to a pint of ordinary water, 
and the stomach lamp is then inserted, the organ is brightly 
illuminated, so that its outlines are clearly seen, and the pres- 
ence of tumors and other morbid conditions can be readily de- 
termined. Dr. Soiis-Cohen, of Philadelphia, who has devised a 
special lamp, has been able to completely verify the observations 
of Dr. Morton and others. Dr. Morton thinks it probable that 
this method of transillumination can be adapted for other cavi- 
ties of the body. 


Discovery of an Important Cotton Dye. 


To disobedience and negligence on the part of a laboratory 
boy was due the discovery of benzopurpurin 4 B, one of the 
most important members of the direct cotton dyeing coloring 
matters. Dr. Duisberg in attempting to'combine toluidine with 
naphthionie acid obtained after a few hours a substance ex- 
hibiting very inferior dyeing properties. He therefore consid- 
ered it useless to continue experiments in this direction, and 
ordered the boy to clean the vessels containing the material 
under investigation. When coming to the laboratory the next 
day he found that his instructions had not been carried out, 
and was quite angry at the boy’s negligence. But on inspect- 
ing the vessels he noticed that they now contained a bright red 
precipitate, and not the dirty brownish red of the day before. 
It was not known at that time that in allowing the combination 
liquid to stand for a few hours only, as was then the accepted 
Tule in the preparation of azo dyestuffs, only 1 molecule of 
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toluidine combined with 1 molecule of naphthionie acid, and 
that it took 24 hours to accomplish the complete combination 
of 1 molecule of toluidine and 2 molecules of naphthionic acid. 
The intermediary product obtained after a few hours was 
worthless and easily decomposed; the final product was a val- 
uable coloring matter, dyeing cotton beautiful Turkey-red 
shades. 
Artificial Indigo an Accident. 

One of the notable achievements of modern times, the arti- 
ficial production of indigo at a cost enabling it to compete with 
the natural product, was essentially due to an accident. Since 
1880 various reactions for the synthetic production of indigo 
had been known, but none of them could be made use of for 
its manufacture on Some of them proved to be 
too expensive, while others required raw materials which could 
not be obtained in sufficient amounts to insure the continuous 
manufacture of the product, and in quantities adequate to sup- 
ply the world’s demands. In about 1890 a combination of meth- 
ods became available for the production of indigo, which gave 


a large scale, 


promise of success, provided the yields of the various steps 
would reach certain figures. The reactions selected were the 
following: (1) Naphthalene to phthalic acid; (2) Phthalic acid 
anhydride to phthalic imide; (3) Phthalie imide to anthranilie 
acid; (4) Anthranilic acid to phenylglycin orthocarbonie acid; 
5) Phenylglycin orthocarbonie acid to indigo. 


The Greatest Problem Was the Production of Phthalic Acid. 

Hitherto it had been prepared by the oxidation of naphtha- 
lene by means of chromic acid. But the acid thus obtained was 
very expensive and the process had been so well worked out 
that there were hardly any prospects of improvement. E. Sap- 
per, a chemist engaged in experiments for the cheaper produc- 
tion of phthalic acid, found an entirely new process of making it 
by heating naphthalene with highly concentrated fuming sul- 
phurie acid. A most elaborate investigation of this reaction 
was carried on for years, the addition of al! manner of sub- 
stances being tried, but without success. One day Sapper had 
in progress a new series of experiments which remained under 
his laboratory boy’s supervision during his lunch-tirfle. The 
reactions were all carried out into each of 
which a thermometer, reaching into the liquid, was inserted, to 
indicate the temperature of the contents. During Sapper’s ab- 
sence the boy carried the experiments to the stage where Sap- 
per always began testing for the quantity of phthalic acid pro- 
duced. In doing so on his return to the laboratory the chemist, 
to his great astonishment, discovered that among the experi- 
ments, which varied only slightly in proportions, and therefore 
should vary but slight!y in the percentage of phthalic acid 
formed, one showed practically theoretical yields. Upon inves- 
tigation it was found that in the bottle in which this experi- 
ment was conducted the thermometer had been broken, the 
mereury having become mired with the reaction mass. The 
By the addition of mercury to the solu- 
the vield of 


in glass vessels, 


problem was solved! 
tion of naphthalene in fuming sulphuric acid 
phthalic acid reached the theoretical figures, and the economical 
production of indigo was accomplished. 

However, it must not be forgotten that the commercial suc- 
cess of this reaction was also to a great extent due to the fact 
that the SO, generated in the process of heating naphthalene 
with fuming sulphuric acid could be reconverted into SO, by 
the so-called “ contact ” process for the production of sulphurie 
acid, which at that time had become a complete success. In 
this manner the oxygen of the air was really made use of for 
the conversion of naphthalene into phthalic acid and no losses 
were thus sustained. How important this iatter point is ap- 
pears from the fact that already in 1901 one factory reconverted 
annually 40,000 tons of sulphurous acid from the manufacture 
of phthalic acid into SO, It may be of interest here to de- 
scribe the circumstances which gave rise to this contact proc- 
ess, 

Origin of the Contact Process for the Manufacture of H SO.. 

In the early ’80’s the municipal authorities of some town in 
the zine mining district of Silesia enacted legislation against 
the escape of sulphurous acid gas from the chimneys of the 
roasting furnaces for zine ores. Chemists in the employ of the 
zine smelters undertook the task of finding some use for the 
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generated gas, which at that time was practically valueless. 
They succeeded in compressing the gas into a liquid on a com- 
mercial scale, and employed it in processes invented by them- 
selves for the manufacture of glue and gelatin. But the sup- 
ply of gas recovered from the roasting furnaces soon became so 
enormous that they had to find still other uses. It then occurred 
to them to attempt the oxidation of sulphurous acid by means 
of the oxygen of the air for the production of sulphuric acid, a 
reaction which had been scientifically exploited by the famous 
chemist, Clemens Winkler. Their experiments were successful, 
and works were soon established where sulphuric acid was 
generated from the sulphurous acid gas which hitherto had es- 
caped as a useless by-product in roasting zine and iron pyrites, 
vitiating the air and destroying vegetation. In this manner 
was born what we call the contact process for the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid, which with later improvements by other 
investigators revolutionized a branch of chemical industry in 
which it was generally believed that there was hardly any room 
for progress. 
The Discovery of Antipyrine. 

Leaving the dyestuff industry we turn now to the manu- 
facture of medicinal preparations from coal-tar. 

In 1888 Knorr, starting from mistaken ideas about the 
constitution of quinine and misinterpreting the constitution of 
the products obtained in the research work, prepared a sub- 
stance which has proved to be of the highest value in medicine. 
It was the first successful synthetic coal-tar remedy, and its 
production, when viewed in the light of the erroneous theories 
guiding Knorr, was also the result of an accident. Clinical ex- 
periments based upon the idea that he had to deal with a sub- 
stance analogous to quinine soon showed that the resulting 
body, which was called antipyrine, possessed remarkable medi- 
cinal properties, and chemical experiments conducted subse- 
quently by Knorr demonstrated that he was mistaken in his 
views regarding the constitution of the substance. There ean- 
not be any doubt that if Knorr at the beginning had known the 
real constitution of this new body, which was quite different 
from that of quinine, he probably would never had the product 
investigated clinically. 


The Accident Which Introduced Acetani.ide Into Medicine. 

Shortly after another accident gave this modern art a new 
impetus, opening up an entirely unexplored field. Kahn and 
Hepp, two physicians connected with the Strassburg University, 
were friendly with a chemist of the Hoechst Works, where 
Knorr’s antipyrine was being manufactured, and requested him, 
in 1886, to send them some chemically pure naphthalene, which 
they wished to use internally in a case of skin disease. They 
received the substance, and on administration found that while 
it failed to exhibit the expected effect, it promptly reduced the 
existing fever. When the supply was almost exhausted they 
wrote again for a further quantity of naphthalene. To their 
great astonishment the second supply, unlike the first, did not 
manifest any antipyretic effect, and on comparing the two, they 
soon became aware of the fact that a mistake had occurred 
somewhere. The explanation was that when the first request 
was received the chemist directed his laboratory boy to fill a 
bottle with naphthalene and mail it to his friends. The boy 
got a bottle of acetanilide instead and forwarded it to the physi- 
cians. The second time the chemist himself filled the bottle 
correctly. This accident introduced into medicine acetanilide, a 
remedy which is to-day used by the ton as an antipyretic and 
antineuralgic, and the irony of fate is that in this way the 
most powerful competitor of antipyrine was discovered by a 
mistake made in the very factory which realized enormous 
profits from the production of antipyrine. 

When it was recognized that the acetylization of an amine 
produced a body of such value, this process was tried with all 
the amines available, and in consequence such valuable reme- 
dies as phenacetin were obtained, while by employing lactic 
acid instead of acetic acid lactophenin was prepared, and by 
means of amidoacetic acid a drug named phenocoll. Acetyliza- 
tion was further extended to tannic acid, salicylic acid, and 
morphine, with the production respectively of tannigen, aspirin, 
and heroin, all of these products being of great value in medi- 
cine, 
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Discovery of the Laxative Properties of Phenolphthalein. 

In the analysis of vegetable purgatives, such as rhubarb, 
senna, cascara sagrada, and aloes, it has been found that their 
active principles are all anthraquinone derivatives, closely re- 
lated to the ordinary alizarin color, which is chemically dioxy- 
anthraquinone. Based on this fact Dr. Vieth investigated cli- 
nically various derivatives of anthraquinone, and finally se- 
lected the diacetyl derivative of anthrapurpurin as a prepara- 
tion which most completely possessed the requirements of a 
safe purgative. It was introduced into the market under the 
name of purgatin. Chemical synthesis then followed for a time 
the lines laid down by Vieth, when an accident changed the 
field of operation entirely. 

The German government enacted a law, according to which 
oleomargarine could be sold only after a slight percentage of 
phenolphthalein had been mixed with it, so that it could be 
quickly and reliably distinguished from butter. [By treatment 
with an alkai.—Ed.] Clinical experjments had previously 
shown that phenolphthalein, when administered to animals in 
doses amounting to one grain pro kilo of bodily weight, caused 
no bad symptoms. 

The Austrian government soon adopted this method, and 
further directed that for internal revenue purposes second class 
wines, obtained from grape refuse after the first fermentation, 
should be chemically treated with a small amount of phenol- 
phthalein. It was soon discovered that persons who drank this 
wine suffered from diarrhoea lasting as long as they partook of 
it. It then occurred to a physician to test phenolphthalein 
clinically as to its purgative action, and the fact was estab- 
lished that even in small doses it acted as a cathartic. Our old 
friend phenolphthalein is now known in medicine under the 
name of purgen, and chemical synthesis is following this lead 
in the endeavor to improve on the laxative remedies at present 
in use. 

The Accidental Discovery of Saccharin. 

An accident was also responsible for the introduction of the 
first artificial sweetener. Dr. Fahlberg, a pupil of Professor Ira 
Remsen in Johns Hopkins University, was experimenting with 
toluolsulphamides from a purely scientific point of view. After 
having worked diligently the entire day he thoroughly washed 
his hands in the evening before going home, and was under the 
impression that he had taken every pains in doing so. He was 
therefore greatly surprised on finding that during his meal, 
when carrying bread to his mouth, the hands had a sweet 
taste. He suspected that his landlady had unintentionally 
sweetened the bread, and hence called her to account. They 
had a little dispute about this from which she emerged the vic 
tor. It was not the bread that tasted sweet, but his hands, and 
much to his surprise he noted that not only his hands but his 
arms had a sweet taste. No other circumstance could have 
contributed to this than that, notwithstanding the washing, he 
had brought something along with him from the work in the 
laboratory. Rushing back to the laboratory and thoroughly in- 
vestigating the taste of all the goblets, glasses and dishes stand- 
ing on the working table, he finally came across one whose con- 
tents seemed to possess a remarkably sweet taste. Thus was 
made the discovery of a substance of eminent sweetening power. 
What remained to be done was accomplished by later researches 
with this substance. He found very soon that saccharin, as the 
product was named, when diluted with other diluents, assumed 
the taste of cane sugar. In watery solution, for instance, it 
tasted like agreeable sugar water. The product seemed to be 
worthy of use, provided its other properties permitted it. 

It is said that genius is the capacity for taking infinite pains, 
and viewed from this standpoint Dr. Fahlberg’s discovery was 
that of a genius. To the ordinary man the mere fact that his 
food had a particularly sweet taste would have meant nothing, 
and hence he would make no effort to determine the cause. On 
the other hand, to the scientific investigator this trivial incident 
became one of the steps leading to a great discovery. Unfor- 
tunately at that time Dr. Fahlberg was unable to induce an 
American firm to undertake the manufacture of this compli 
eated product, and was obliged to go to Germany, where the 
coal-tar industry was already in a high stage of development. 
and where he succeeded in founding a company for the exploit: 
tion of this new substance. 
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HELPFULNESS OF ORGANIZATION. ' 
By JosEPH P. REMINGTON, PH. M. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The old and trite saying, ‘many men of many minds,” is 
just as true to-day as it ever was, and a most interesting study 
it is, in considering the past, present and future of pharmacy, 
to note the development of organizations which have been help- 
ful to the individual through personal contact and association, 
whereby men mutually gain strength, not only through the ex- 
change of professional ideas, but through the hidden influences 
which we must all acknowledge are powerful in guiding our 
actions. 

The Founding of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
in 1852 was occasioned by the necessity for an organization to 
improve the quality of drugs entering our ports from abroad, 
and it is interesting, in this connection, to reflect that just about 
a half century afterwards the same initial cause has brought 
about a mighty revolution in medicine and pharmacy, through 
the passage, by the Federal Congress, of the pure food and 
drugs act, for its aim and purpose is not only the improvement 
of the quality of the drugs entering our ports, but it has the 
greater and more comprehensive purpose of improving the 
quality of drugs and prepara- 
tions which are consumed by the 
eighty millions of people of these 
United States. 


A High Privilege. 

To have lived and helped, in 
even a small measure, in this 
great work during the last half 
century, has been a privilege not 
lightly esteemed. The average 
druggist fifty years ago was a 
self-contained, opinionated little 
despot, ruling over a miniature 
kingdom bounded by the four 
walls of his shop; in many cases 
he was an Ishmaelite, with his 
hand upon every man’s throat 
and every man’s hand upon his 
throat; too often his sole and 
only purpose was to get gain; 
with a book of private formulas, 
often written in language under- 
stood solely by himself, he was a 
devout believer in the art and 
mystery (particularly the latter) of his calling, encouraging 
the belief among his patrons that there was locked ‘up in 
his cranium salable knowledge of which he was in absolute 
possession. : 

It must not be supposed that there were not scattered here 
and there through the country men of high intellect and broad 
spirit, those who were willing to sacrifice private gain for uni- 
versal good, but 50 years of organization and effort have 
wrought a wondrous change. The American Pharmaceutical 
Association stands to-day pledged before the world as the ex- 
ponent of higher professional attainments, by aiding in every 
way to make the acquisition of pharmaceutical knowledge free 
from and untrammeled by mystery and secrecy to all who are 
willing to. give the necessary time, labor and thought to self- 
improvement. 














THE LATER PROFESSOR 
WILLIAM PROCTER, Jr., 
Of Philadelphia, the Father of 

American Pharmacy, who 
was one of the moving spir- 
its in the founding of the 
American Pharmaceutical 

Association. 


The “Old Time Druggist,”’ 


as he is called, being compelled to lead almost a hermit’s exist- 
ence, was loath to be convinced that he could ever leave his 
shop without risking, not only the lives of his customers, but 
his own financial existence. It has been but a few years since, 
while present at a meeting in this city, I heard a Maryland 
druggist say publicly, that he appreciated so much the value of 
his State organization that he had put a padlock on the door 
of his pharmacy and a sign in his store windows that his busi- 


1 Address delivered before the Baltimore Branch of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, March 21, 1907. 
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ness was closed until his return from the meeting. Fortunately it 
is not necessary now for many to make such a sacrifice to the 
value of organization. An incident occurred in my own city a 
few years ago which illustrates the same spirit. <A highly 
respected doctor, who practiced pharmacy, was thoroughly im- 
bued with the idea that he must never leave his store for a 
moment if it were possible to avoid it, and this, notwithstanding 
the fact that he had a capable son as assistant. A few words 
of invitation to attend the meeting of the State association soon 
to be held in a neighboring city brought the answer, not alto- 
gether unexpected, that he had no opinion of a druggist who 
would waste his time by such nonsense, and he was positively 
rude. A few days afterward, however, he opened the subject 
himself, saying that he was getting a little old and tired, and it 
might not be such a bad thing to go. The necessary arrange- 
ments were soon completed, and the greatest surprise at that 
meeting was the presence of old Doctor K.; he stayed the full 
time of the meeting (two or three days) and was generally the 
first to arrive and the last to. leave all the functions, enjoying 
every minute of the time. 
Brought Face to Face with a Competitor. 

On the last day he asked one of the members to introduce 
him to a man who had read a paper on some practical subject, 
and in a few moments they were engaged in a lively discussion. 
Pausing in his remarks, he said “I beg your pardon, but what 
is your name?” The answer came, “I’m Mr. ——.” “ Where 
is your store?” was the next question. On receiving a reply, 
he said, “ Why, that is only two blocks from mine,” and the old 
gentleman was, for the first time in his life, face to face with 
his lifelong enemy and competitor, his nearest neighbor. ‘“ Why,” 
he said, “you seem to have had the same kind of troubles that 
have fallen to my lot.”’ His neighbor, who has from the first be- 
lieved in organization, replied, ‘* Why, of,.course, we all have 
difficulties, and what we are here for is to straighten them 
out.” The two men struck hands, and were ever afterwards 
such good friends that the organization man _ subsequently 
bought his store. While this illustrates the personal factor, 
the greatest helpfulness of a successful organization like the 
American Pharmaceutical Association comes from the influence 
of the whole body in fostering reforms, defeating unwise or 
vicious legislation and promoting the passage of legislative 
acts which are beneficial to the profession and which protects 
the public. 

The Birthplace of the Father of American Pharmacy. 

It would be impossible to even name, in the short time at 
my disposal this evening, even a tithe of the valuable and last- 
ing work of our association. One of the newer plans of ex- 
tending the influence of the assgciation was ably advocated by 
Prof. James H. Beal of Ohio. This was to form, in various 
parts of the country, branches of the parent body; this plan is 
being rapidly carried out and I have much pleasure in congrat- 
ulating the Baltimore Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association upon the success which has attended your organi- 
zation, for your city has much to be proud of. It was here that 
the Father of American Pharmacy, William Procter, was born, 
and you have had a long line of able pharmacists who have 
labored earnestly and devotedly for the welfare of the parent 
body. Among these may be mentioned Prof. Israel J. Grahame, 
the friend and contemporary of Procter, whose work on perco- 
lation and other scientific subjects will always be remembered; 
Prof. J. Faris Moore, and the other sturdy ex-president, Joseph 
Roberts; another ex-president, the genial, talented John F. 
Hancock, the president of your association; and still another 
ex-president, Charles E. Dohme, who with his gifted son, Dr. 
A. R. L. Dohme, has written so many valuable papers for the 
body; here also lives Professor Hynson, whose voice is ever 
raised in defense of the organization’s best interests; my friend 
Gilpin, who supplies pharmacists with official drugs, and many 
others, but I have saved until the last the General Secretary of 
the association, Prof. Charles Caspari, before whom must come 
every question affecting the organization. With such a history 
of the past and present achieveménts the outlook for the future 
success of this organization is most promising. 

In every successful organization of any kind there should 
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be a proper relation established between the oid, the middle- 
aged and the young—the old men for counsel, the young men 
for work and the middle-aged for both, and if to-night I might 
be permitted to offer a few suggestions, I would say that one 
of the greatest needs of the parent body is the advancement of 
the middle-aged and younger men to positions of responsibility 
and trust. I do this without the slightest intention of unjustly 
criticising the present work of the parent body, but have we 
not, at the present time, the best opportunity to interest the 
younger men in the branch organizations at least? And noth- 
ing will attract a young man so much as to give him some work 
to do, and what better work can be done at present than that 














PROFESSOR J. H. BEAL, 


The <-riginator of the idea of the establishment of branches of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 


of furthering the use of the preparations of the United States 
Pharmacopeia and the National Formulary? 
A Great Movement. 

Since the passage of the pure food and drugs act by con- 
gress on June 30, 1906, these two books have been made the 
standards of the country. A great movement, not only in our 
cities upon the Atlantic Coast, but all over the United States, 
has begun, and committees are being formed to make physi- 
cians better acquainted with these preparations. Foreigners 
who are interested in the pharmacy of this country cannot un- 
derstand the cause for this activity ; they cannot see the neces- 
sity for sending out literature and specimens to the medical 
profession to introduce them. They say, “ Why are not physi- 
cians familiar with them? The Pharmacopeia in our country is 
issued by the Government, and the physicians are compelled to 
use preparations made according to the standards.” They do 
not grasp the idea that the United States Pharmacopeia was 
for three-quarters of a century an optional standard; that while 
it steadily gained in influence, the Government did not accept 
it as a whole until last year, and it is because it is the law 
book of the land that the manufacturers and pharmacists are 
universally interested in complying with its requirements. The 
possibility of prosecution and the payment of penalties for ig- 
noring the standards has been all powerful in bringing about 
this mighty change. Naturally, in some quarters an outcry is 
heard, criticisms here and there, and a rushing into print is 
observed, but with some a deep seated resentment that at last 
they must obey and either supply preparations strictly comply- 
ing with the Pharmacopeia and National Formulary or place 
upon the label the acknowledgement that, in certain respects, 
their preparations differ from the standards. The food and 
drugs act has wisely adopted this plan in preference to a more 
drastic one, and the departments of the Government who are 
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charged with the enforcements of the provisions of the Act 

have declared that henceforth “the label shall tell the truth.” 
Apathy of the Medical Profession. 

While manufacturing pharmacists and chemists, wholesale 
houses and retail pharmacists have been from the first pro- 
foundly moved, the medical profession has been strangely apa- 
thetic. The American Medical Association at the present time 
is engaged in a hand to hand battle with the proprietary and 
patent medicine interests. This representative body is ham- 
mering at the same problem in a different manner, but it may 
be said that its principle object is identical with that of the 
food and drugs act. It is battling with secrecy and misrepre- 
sentation by drawing the line, as far as possible, between prep- 
arations which can be recommended to the medical profession 
and those which do not meet with their approval. How long! 
how long! will it be before the majority of the physicians of 
this country will refuse to listen to the voice of a siren who has 
influenced them to prescribe preparations that they practically 
know nothing about, but which they are induced to try under 
the plea that it is something new and will do wonders, for have 
not certain members of the profession put into print their rec- 
ommendations? 

When to personal solicitation is added the presentation of a 
circular containing a great variety of printed prescriptions 
showing eligible forms of administering the proprietary product, 
the capitulation is complete. Evidence of the widespread cus- 
tom of prescribing secret remedies can be easily adduced by 
inspecting the prescription files of pharmacists, which show, in 
many cases, a large proportion of ready made prescriptions for 
what are technically known as * hand-me-downs.” It has been 
my good fortune to be present at many of the meetings of the 
American Medical Association, and I have seen motions and 
resolutions presented before this body by a few members of the 
medical profession who have fought valiently for a different 


CHARLES E. DOHME, 
One of the veterans of the American Pharmaceutical Association, whose 
excellent judgment has been an important factor in the develop 
ment of the organization. 


order of things; I have seen such resolutions passed unani- 
mously, and it would seem as if physicians were coming into 
possession of their own, but when the influence of the associa 
tion had passed, and the echo of the voice of the advocates of 
reform had ceased, the resolutions were forgotten and the 
siren voice of the salesman of the proprietary prevailed. Many 
physicians in their own offices were willing to acknowledge that 
they did not care for the Pharmacopoeia or the National Formu- 
lary preparations; they were going to prescribe whatever they 
wanted to. Besides, they did not have time to bother about 
calculating the quantities of the ingredients in the prescriptions. 
It would surprise nobody here to know that it is a common 
practice for some physicians to prescribe original packages of 
patent medicines, thereby putting the patient in possession of 
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several undesirable levers; the patient is familiar with the 
patent medicine, probably has used it without success, and is 
naturally indignant when he finds that the doctor to whom he 
pays a fee knows no more about his case than he did himself. 
It may well be concluded that this patient will become a firm 
believer in self-medication. 


Professor Remington’s Purpose. 

I have a purpose in bringing a few of these important ques- 
tions before you at this time, because never before in this coun- 
try has such an opportunity presented itself for physicians and 
pharmacists to unite in a combined effort to correct evils. 
Medical journals have been filled for years with communica- 
tions from physicians complaining of the nostrum and proprie- 
tary traffic. The need of the moment is for physicians to grasp 
the situation. Upon them will devolve the responsibility. Every 
effort is being made by pharmacists to supply physicians with 
samples and literature, and every wide awake pharmacist 
should be ready to furnish immediately all of the official and 
N. F. preparations, and this association stands ready to do its 
part to the uttermost. 

A mighty revolution is in sight; the law steps in and de- 
mands that the truth be told on the label. Morphine, cocaine, 
heroine, hydrated chloral, alcohol, and a number of other hith- 
erto unsuspected ingredients must now be plainly indicated. Is 
it a wonder that there is a gnashing of teeth at the prospect of 
the future. The veil of secrecy, at least for those preparations 
containing dangerous, habit-forming drugs, is rent in twain. 
No longer will the mother who loves her child remain in ignor- 
ance of what she is giving her offspring. The percentage of 
opium or morphine, cocaine or hydrated chloral must be stated. 
Thousands of preparations containing alcohol must disclose to 
the ignorant or innocent the proportion which it contains. Upon 
the laity hereafter will be placed a responsibility, and to the 
physician now will be disclosed secrets which have heretofore 
escaped detection. The medical profession should be more 
deeply interested in this subject than any other body, but, as 
I said before, a strange apathy prevails.. The efforts of many 
medical writers heretofore have had little influence with the 
public in discouraging the use of nestrums, because the public 
reasoned that the doctor had a personal and pecuniary interest 
in opposing the use of such remedies. Naturally the patient 
reasoned “ Why should I go to the doctor, dance attendance 
upon him for a month, and pay his fee, when I can go to a 
drug store, or even a department store, and get a wonderful 
medicine which will cure my disease?” 


Public Sentiment Awakened. 

The sustained efforts of true, fearless journals like the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Collier’s Weekly have accomplished 
much by exposing the iniquity of certain proprietary prepara- 
tions, and they have awakened a public sentiment which is 
sweeping the country with irresistible force; if we must have 
proprietary medicines, they must at least tell the truth upon 
the label. Why have not the physicians of the country realized 
the true condition of affairs? Why do they not appreciate the 
merits of the non-secret preparations now officially recognized 
by the United States Government? Why are the majority not 
keen to acquaint themselves with these weapons ready at hand? 
If they are not prepared at once to cease prescribing proprie- 
tary remedies, let it be done gradually, but the time is here 
and now to get back to solid ground by prescribing only those 
preparations of which they know the proportions and ingredi- 
ents, modifying them as their judgment dictates to suit the 
patients individual requirements. While yielding to no other 
person my respect for the medical profession I sincerely believe 
that all that is necessary is to convince the physicians of this 
country that there is a better way than that into which so many 
have fallen, and if these few words can have any weight in ex- 
plaining to the medical profession the underlying principles of 
the present upheaval which are founded upon truth and the 
true spirit of science, I shall feel well repaid for the time which 
has been given and your kind indulgence to one who sincerely 
believes in the dawn of better days for both the medical and 
pharmaceutical professions, 
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PHARMACY NOTES.'! 
By JoHNn LOTHIAN. 
The official directions for Linimentum 
follows: 


Ammoniz are as 


Solution of ammonia tf, — 
Almond oil part 
Olive oil 

Shake together. 

If the solution of ammonia be shaken with the almond and 
Olive oils previously mixed, or first with the olive oil and then 
the almond oil added, a liniment of a buttery consistence re- 
sults which can with difficulty be poured. If, however, the 
almond oil and the solution of ammonia be first mixed and 
the olive oil afterward added, a much more fluid liniment is 
obtained. This modification has been suggested to me by A. 
J. Ramage, Carlisle. 


BR Zinci oxidi, 
Calamine 5iss 
Lid, plumbi subsacetatios ..... 665 csc c cece ces 
PAPE E UN ORIOLE as: 5 woos 'daered o:aS ws cenece 5Viij 

Fiat linimentum. 

If the mixed powders are triturated in a mortar with the 
liniment of lime, the procedure usually adopted, the lime water 
soon separates, and an unsightly mixture is produced. The 
following modus operandi has been found to give the best re- 
sults: Triturate the mixed powders in a mortar with the olive 
oil and transfer to a wet, wide-mouthed bottle, mix the Liq. 
plumbi subacet. and the Lig. calcis, add all at once, and shake 
vigorously; a nice, thick cream results. Liniments of the 
above nature are very frequently ordered, although not as a 
rule with such a large proportion of powder. The calamine 
usually used in the shops consists of zine carbonate, colored 
with Armenian bole. Some samples are extremely heavy and 
contain no zinc, but are merely barium sulphate colored with 
bole. It was a calamine of the first kind that was employed. 


Rk Tinct. iodi 
Menthol 
Cocain. ; 
TG ITN POEs Coin 5 dew aidesen wd Vdc ewe. weslee ONS 
Aquie ad 3i 

Sig.: Spray the throat frequently. 

The tincture of iodine forms & brownish-red precipitate of 
cocaine which clots, entangling most of the menthol. The pre- 
cipitation of the cocaine cannot be avoided, but a fairly pre- 
sentable preparation in which the precipitate is diffused may 
be made as follows: Dissolve cocaine alkaloid and menthol in 
3i of spirit, add the tinct. iodine, and finally the water and 
shake gently. e 

BY: 
Te POtaea CHIGTAUE. «65.556 oak ess sew decOl 
Acidi sulphurosi 
Glycerini 


Misce et fiat gargarisma. 

The prescriber was under the impression that this had been 
incorrectly dispensed. The sulphurous acid is almost imme- 
diately oxidized by the potassium chlorate. 

3H.SO, + KC1O, = 3H,SO, + KCI. 
Plain case of incompatibility. 
¥. 
Te RO io oak ois dc cece dces seer gf. 1-3 
Ferri redacti 
Kaolin and syr. glucosi ithe 

The pills should be made up with lanolin instead of syrup 
of glucose as ordered by the prescriber, otherwise the silver 
is displaced by the iron. The prescription is of doubtful utility 
as far as the silver nitrate is concerned. 


1Read at a meeting of the Fdinburgh Chemists’, Assistants’ and 
Apprentices’ Association, and published in Pharmaceutical Journal. 
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Topics Tersely Treated by Our Readers. 


The Pepsin Preparations of the National Formulary. 
By G. G. C. SIMMS, 
Washington, D C. 

It is asserted in the United States Pharmacopeia that “the 
presence of hydrochloric acid of greater strength than 0.5 per- 
cent. inhibits and rapidly destroys 
its proteolytic activity.” This state- 
ment occurs in the description of 
the properties of pepsin at page 334. 
Now, how about the three prepara- 
tions of the National Formulary, 
each of which contains 1 percent. of 
hydrochloric acid in solution? They 
are liquor pepsini, liquor pepsini 
aromaticus, and glyceritum pepsini. 
It would seem that the quantity of 
hydrochloric acid should be reduced 
in the preparations named at least 
one-half. Acid pepsins might be 

still further reduced. 


Mr. McConnell’s Article Appreciated, 
By L. A. MACKINTOSH, 
Philadelphia. 

I was more than pleased to read Mr. McConnell’s trib- 
ute to Jesse Boot in the AMERICAN Druccoist for March 25. 
I can corroborate every thing he says regarding the hospitality 
of both Mr. and Mrs. Boot to all Americans visiting Notting- 
ham. I was a guest on several occasions at his beautiful 
home, The Plaisance, and while there is no better and more 
discreet buyer in the world than Mr. Boot he is also one of 
the most liberal hosts to Americans visiting in England. He 
is without doubt, as Mr. McConnell says in his article, the 
greatest druggist in the world. 

Such information as you give in your paper makes it most 
valuable, in my opinion, as it should spur on the druggists in 
America to emulate his good example. I know that Mr. 
Thompson, his manager, has a system with his 5,000 employees 
that would more than pay the enterprising American druggist 
to go over and study. 


‘* Boots Limited ’’—Department Stores. 
By A CRACKER DRUGGIST. 

With much interest I read Mr. McConnell’s 
“Boots Limited” and your editorial comments. 

Allow me a word to my brethren who may despair of ever 
reaching the golden heights of either of the two nondruggist 
proprietors. 

Success as measured in money, rarely comes as you say, in 
such rich measure to pharmacists ; but how many of our fellows- 
of-the-long-hours really care fer aught beyond a comfortable liv- 
ing, an occasional jaunt and the consciousness of a duty well 
done? Witness the annual meetings of our national associa- 
tions, and note the earnest endeavor of the attendants to make 
easy the lot of their less fortunate workers, and I'll venture to 
say that many a member would find more real happiness in per- 
fecting some alkaloidal assay than in the gain of thousands. 

Let me correct an impression that the “ Boots Limited” is 
a drug store, as we interpret the word in America. It is a 
gigantic line of department shops; the drugs occupying the 
smallest corner; other lines dealt in are books, stationery, sil- 
verware, leather goods, trunks, valises and all the highly 
profitable lines of sundries that go to make a financial success. 
Very cunningly has “ Boots” taken the professional name of 
“chemist” to exploit his varied lines, and, apart from his 
savage and unfair_attacks upon the small chemists, it is just in 
the use of the name chemist that we have the strenuous objec- 
tion. We in America little realize the long hours, small takings 
and still smaller profits of our British brethren; with the high- 
est educational requirements, the major examination gives a 
small idea; most stringent government supervision, looking 


article on 
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upon pharmacy as a real profession, most keeniy do they feel 
the injustice being done them. A most earnest set of men, and 
may they win! 

Being a druggist, I know but little of the floating of stock, 
but I am inclined to think from reading the reports of the 
various shares companies, including the Boots Limited, that we 
would find no trouble in getting a popular subscription, were 
we to give the same protection here that surrounds the British 
small] investor. 

I note the Brooklyn druggists are alarmed because of the 
large drug combine. Cheer up, the personal equation can never 
be eliminated from the drug business, and just so long as the 
family physician is called, so will the corner druggist be nec- 
essary. Cultivate closer acquaintance with your doctors, read 
earefully the latest U. S. P., and rest assured that any shop 
which contains the necessary implements, and the proprietor 
the skill to make the various tests and assays mentioned in 
that advanced volume, will still live, and the druggists profes- 
sional skill will always find a ready market. Co-operation in 
buying and working the N. F. preparations will easily protect 
the other end of the business. 

In conclusion, let me say I am thankful I am a pharmacist, 
and I believe there are thousands who think as I do; not once 
have I regretted the choice of my profession. To be a good 
American citizen; to have that moderate financial success, be- 
yond which is injurious; to be under no man’s thumb; to live 
and to let live—this should be enough to insure the happiness 
of any one. 


A New Fermentation Saccharometer. 
Kiichler & Sons’ new instrument, described in a recent num- 
ber of the Pharmazeutische Zeitung, is 
said to indicate the percentage of sugar 
with great accuracy. Dilutions of 1 in 
20 record from 1.5—10 percent. sugar, 
while undiluted solutions record small- 
er percentages. Mercury is poured into 
the apparatus until it approximately 
reaches the 0 on the scale; 0.5 Ce. of 
urine is introduced, and 5 drops of a 
fresh solution of yeast is added (1 G. 
yeast to 5 Ce. water). By tipping the 
apparatus the mercury is now adjusted 
so that its level exactly corresponds to 
zero, and the cock is carefully turned. 
It should be kept at a temperature of 
about 20 degrees C. The displacement 
is read on the scale in terms of per- 
centage of sugar. 








A New Fermentation 
Saccharometer. 


A New Method of Preparing Oxygen. 

Voisenet takes advantage of the principle that oxygen may 
be generated by heating a solution of calcium hypochlorite 
with an oxidizing metallic salt, in the commercial preparation 
of oxygen. 

His method is as follows: To a boiling solution of calcium 
hypochlorite—100 parts in 100 parts of water—is added a mix- 
ture of 15 parts ferrous sulphate and 3 parts copper sulphate 
in 100 parts water. The gas is passed through milk of lime to 
remove all traces of hypochlorous acid. Oxygen thus obtained is 
said to be pure if all the air is expelled from the apparatus. 
100 kilos of hypochlorite (yielding 38 parts of active chlorine 
to the 100) will produce 6,000 litres of oxygen.—Repertoire de 
pharmacie, No. 9, 1906. 
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THE NEWER REMEDIES 


Being Notes on the Composition, Therapeutic Properties, Style of 
Container and Sources of Nonpharmacopoeial Remedies of Re- 
cent Introduction. F 


(Continued from page 70.) 

Anisotheobromine is theobromine sodium anisate containing 
47.87 percent. of theobromine. It is not so soluble in water as 
diuretin and is accordingly less easily attacked by the carbonic 
acid of the air and has better keeping properties. It is mar- 
keted by Aba Sxtankay, Bath, Hungary. 

Betacaine is the simpler form adopted in English publica- 
tions for the term betaeucaine. 

Bromural, a new hypnotic, is alpha-monobromisovaleriany- 
lurea, a white crystalline powder of slightly bitter taste, diffi- 
cultly soluble in cold water, more readily in hot water, alcohol, 
ether and alkalies. Dose, 0.6 Gm. 

Cacaosin is the name of a substitute for theobroma oil, the 
composition of which is not revealed by the German manufac- 
turers. 

Coryfin is the ethylglycollic acid ester of menthol. It 
forms a colorless, odorless, oily solution. It dissolves only to 
a limited extent in water, but is easily soluble in alcohol, ether 
and chloroform. Warmed in contact with alkalies it splits up, 
the menthol separating out. It is used among other things for 
the relief of headache, migraine, etc., by a light application to 
the forehead. It is also used in nasal catarrh and in catarrhal 
inflammation of the throat as a gargle with lukewarm water. 

Ethoxyacetylmenthol is a colorless liquid obtained by the 
action of ethoxyacetylchloride on menthol. It is soluble in al- 
cohol and ether. Patented by the Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld. 

Eucolum is the brand name of guaiacol acetate, which, it is 
asserted, has advantages over many other forms of guaiacol 
salts in the treatment of phthisis, ete. 

Euscopol is the trade-mark name for a chemically pure 
scopolamine hydrobromide, which is asserted to be entirely 
free from related alkaloids and impurities. For the produc- 
tion of scopolamine-morphine narcosis, 0.0012 Gm. of euscopol 
and 0.08 Gm. morphine hydrochloride are dissolved in 2 Ce. 
of water. A solution of this strength is now marketed under 
the name of scopomorphine. Made by J. D. Riedel, Berlin. 

Heraklite is a name applied to a deodorant, antiseptic and 
disinfectant powder, which is intended to be sprinkled wherever 
disagreeable odors are to be found. No information is given 
regarding the composition of heraklite, but its physical appear- 
ance suggests a mixture of copper and iron sulphates and crude 
calcium carbonate. 

Ichthynat is an organi¢ sulphur preparation intended as a 
substitute for ichthyol in all cases in which ichthyol is used. 

Kurin is one of the newest of the phenolphthalein laxative 
preparations and consists of a mixture of compound licorice 
powder and phenolphthalein put up in tablet form. 

Mercurial embrocine consists of one-third part of metallic 
mercury and two-third parts of a mixture of benzoated lard 
and soap. Made by P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg. 

Paraxin is dimethylaminoparaxanthin, and occurs in white 
crystal masses resembling felt. -It is readily soluble in hot 
water, but only slightly so in cold water. In dilute alkaline 
or acid solutions it dissolves readily, and in strong alkaline 
solutions it forms soluble alkaline salts. It fuses at 226 de- 
grees. Paraxin is said to be a useful diuretic, but is capable 
of causing a certain amount of gastric irritation. It is market- 
ed by Boehringer & Sohne, New York. 

Sic is a serum obtained from the substance and the cortex 
of the suprarenal gland of the ox. It is a light yellow liquid, 
which is said to be especially useful in whooping cough. Made 
at the Laboratory of Applied Biology, Genoa, Italy. 

Steagine is a compound of zinc stearate and paraffin, which 
has been recently introduced in France for the treatment of 
Skin diseases. 

Strzyzowski’s Mixture is a preparation of iron pyrophos- 
phate, quinine hydrochloride and sodium bromide. Three sep- 
arate solutions must be made and careful manipulation should 
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be resorted to in order to prevent precipitation. The formula 
is: Sodium bromide, 8.0; distilled water, 40.0; syrup of orange 
peel, 20.0; alcohol, 10.0. Dissolve and add the following solu- 
tion: Quinine hydrochloride, 1.0; distilled water, 40.0; syrup 
of orange peel, 20.0; mix and add a warm solution of the fol- 
lowing: Iron pyrophosphate and ammonium citrate, 4.0; dis- 
tilled water, 40.0. The whole is mixed and another portion of 
40 Gm. of syrup of orange peel added. The dose is a teaspoon- 
ful two or three times daily after the principal meals. 

Theodine is the name of a compound of thiosinamine, with 
an organic iodine preparation, which has the medicinal prop- 
erties of its components. It is especially recommended in the 
treatment of tabes. 


POLYPHARMACY AND INCOMPATIBILITY. ' 
By C. D. Lippincott, PuH.G. 


It is a well-known fact that some physicians in the past 
have overreached the technique of combination with the view 
to actual therapeutic results. When certain chemical or thera- 
peutic drugs, having a defined therapeutic action in themselves, 
or considered homogeneous. and designated as being efficient 
to the diagnosis are combined, differentiating chemical changes 
often occur, resulting in disappointment to the prescriber or a 
fatality to the patient. 

A few examples taken from different sources, and from 
the writer’s own collection, may be pertinent. A physician in 
Des Moines, Iowa, sent a patient to a prominent drug store to 
have the following prescription filled: 


Tr. ferri chlor 

COREE BU os a8 os isin Sawins. 4 de Rees eRe 38s 
Aqure creosoti 3i 
RPVOLGES: CHIOP: COPS 66.6 ds ocec iw eedaseeen gr. vi 
Pot iodidi 

Ferri et ammon. cit 

Tr. nucis. 

Tr. cinchon comp. q. s. ad 


The above prescription is decidedly polypharmic as well as 
incompatible. The citrate of iron and ammonia, although solu- 
ble in water, is precipitated by the alcohol in the tinctures of 
nux vomica and cinchona comp. Also the corrosive sublimate 
and potassium iodide precipitate the alkaloids of the cinchona 
and nux vomica, making dosage positively toxic. In this pre- 
cipitation a double salt is formed, for the reason that HgCl, + 
K I forms potassium iodo-hydrargyrate, whieh precipitates 
alkaloids. They go down together, the mercury being nearly 
all precipitated. The tincture of ferric chloride acting on the 
tannin contained in the compound tincture of cinchona pro- 
duces an inky mixture. This would occur with the iron and 
ammonium citrate, even if the tincture of iron were left out. 
hence a careful druggist would refuse to compound such a 
prescription. 

Another prescription on the order polypharmic, Professor 
Remington says, was written by a Canadian physician and 
sent to him for his collection by a Canadian pharmacist. The 
prescription follows: 


Hydrarg. bichlor gr. i 
PMN eng cece earn ane ele Geile a 4d 40 e AOR DERE 38s 
Solve et adde. 
Pot. chlor 
fe a ee ee a, 
Tr. ferri chlor 
M. et adde. 


Glycerini 

Syr. 

Tr. cinchona comp 
Ext. nucis vom 
Ext. hyoscyami 
Pepsin P 


Rei MEN eh sic doo: sete 49d sews aie becee wale Bij 
Syr. calcii lactophosphatis................ 3ij 
ME hg, MMPI CUL URAC: coeliac ohid-e <b widieie sie. ce deewan 38s 


1Read before the Medical Society and Pharmaceutical Association 
of City and County of Denver. 
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Quin. sulph 

Chloroformi 

Acid. hydrochlor. dil 

OL, mommies Qe. Lb... x5 .0006s0vess5SBKV! 
M. Sig: One tablespoonful as directed. 


You may draw your own conclusions as to the practicability 
of such a conglomerate mixture. Many more similar prescrip- 
tions could be shown, but the foregoing may be quite sufficient 
to show the inconsistency of polypharmic prescribing. 

The subject of incompatibility is almost inexhaustible, but 
a few more examples under this head may be acceptable. 

Incompatibility may be defined as a term used to express 
the effects produced in pharmaceutical mixtures by chemical 
decomposition, physical dissociation or therapeutical opposi- 
tion. The classification of incompatibility shows three phases— 
c«bemical, physical and therapeutical. Chemical incompatibil- 
ity invariably results in the decomposition of one or more of 
the ingredients entering into the prescription, while sometimes 
the prescriber may fully intend such a condition to ensue and 
writes directions for use accordingly. Example: 

Plumbi 

Zinci eiatic 

Aqui rosie 

M. Sig: Use as an injection. 

Decomposition here occurs, as insoluble lead sulphate is 
precipitated, which is the important agent; hence a “ Shakewell 
label” should be used. A few general admonitions along the 
line of incompatibility to be governed by are: Do not use 
over a 30 percent. alcoholic solution or menstruum in exhibit- 
ing pepsin, pancreatin, sugar or a true gum, as alcohol pre- 
cipitates these substances. 

Do not associate a readily oxidizable substance with pow- 
erful oxidizing agents, as an explosion or detonation may occur. 
It may be well to state that substances which contain carbon, 
oxygen and nitrogen, the latter in a more or less feeble state 
of combination, with the whole or part of the oxygen, when 
the explosion (separation) takes place the nitrogen parts with 
its oxygen, which combines with the carbon, forming CO, and 
CO, with generation of heat, and N is set free. If H be 
present in the explosion H,O is formed, in the form of greatly 
expanded vapor. When Cl is present it takes the part of the 
N, as in the case of the decomposition of potassium chlorate 
by heat. Explosion or detonation occurs with the following: 

Potassium chlorate with tannic acid, potassium chlorate 
with sulphur, potassium chlorate with antimony sulphide, po- 
tassium chlorate with potassium nitrate, potassium chlorate 
with ammonium phosphate, potassium chlorate with ammon- 
ium picrate, potassium chlorate with picric acid, potassium 
chlorate with oxalic acid, potassium chlorate with sulphur and 
iodine (violent). 

Potassium permanganate with other oxidizable substances 
is not safe. 

Chloride of lime and iodine detonate. 

Silver nitrate with creosote explodes. 

Milk of sulphur, antimony sulphide, zinc valerianate and 
potassium chlorate have been prescribed and exploded. 

Iodine fulminates with oil of turpentine as well as with 
most of the volatile oils. 

Any of the nitrates will form explosive mixtures with com- 
bustible substances. The chlorates, however, part with their 
oxygen more easily than all other salts. 

Potassium chlorate and all other chlorates should never be 
prescribed in powder form mixed with organic or inorganic, 
combustible or oxidizable bodies. They should when combined 
be prescribed only in solution. 

Many more admonitions could be given along this line, but 
the following genera] rules, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, are: 

Acids combine with bases to form salts. Weak acids or 
bases are displaced from their combinations by stronger ones, 
so that salts in solution, when brought together, generally ex- 
change their radicals, and form insoluble compounds. A salt 
in solution is easily decomposed by a strong alkali, if the salt 
is one having a weak base. 
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A salt in solution may be decomposed by another without 
precipitation, the product being soluble in the solution. Near] 
all alkaloidal salts are precipitated from their solutions by 
the addition of fixed alkalies, producing insoluble compounds 
Oxides of fixed alkalies decompose salts of the metals, and 
those of the alkaloids, precipitating their base; but the base 
may be soluble in excess of the alkali. 

Vegetable substances containing tannic or gallic acids pre- 
cipitate alkaloids, albumen, gelatin and most of the metallic 
oxides, and form inky solutions when brought in contact with 
the per-salts of iron. Glucosides are also incompatible with 
free acids or emulsion. Never combine free acid with hydrates 
or carbonates. 

Iodides and bromides should never be given in combination 
with alkaloidal salts, albumen or true gums. Potassium clilo- 
rate, tannic acid, gylcerin and water (as a gargle) should be 
prepared by making a solution of the tannin in the glycerin 
and the potassium chlorate in the water. 

Potassium permanganate, tincture of iron chloride and 
glycerin will explode. A horse liniment containing oil of am- 
ber and nitric acid has exploded. 

Oil of turpentine and sulphuric acid should be mixed grad- 
ually in an open vessel, as it has caused violent explosions and 
serious accidents. ‘Tincture of iodine, spirits of camphor and 
soap (liniment) in combination are not safe; the mixture gen- 
erates nitrogen. Mixtures of iodides, sodium borate, sodium 
bicarbonate, glycerin and water evolve CO,, and explode when 
corked too tightly. 

In general mixtures which give off gas should not be corked 
until the evolution of gas is over. 

The following list of a few of the most important sub- 
stances which should not be combined, unless you are looking 
for trouble, are: 

Ovxides.—Nitrie acid, chromic acid, hydrochlorie acid, picric 
acid, nitrohydrochloric acid, potassium chlorate, potassium per- 
manganate. 

Oxidizable or 
glycerin, sugar, alcohols, 
ganic substances. 

Here is a fine specimen of incompatibility as prescribed by a 
doctor of medicine: 

Tr. ferri chlor 3ij 
Acid. carbolic . yv 
Hydrogen peroxide 

Glycerin 


Combustible-——Phosphorus, oils and ethers, 
sulphur and sulphides, and dry or- 


Sig: T sempoontel four times a day ina little water. 

On mixing the first three ingredients a violent reaction 
occurs at once; intense heat is generated, a very strong empy- 
reumatic odor develops, the mixture froths and turns black. 
In this reaction the carbolic acid is lost (burned up). 

There are numerous incompatibilities with chloroform. 
While a good solvent for many drugs it precipitates the true 
gums, acacia tragacanth, ete., and is immiscible with solutions 
that have metallic bases. 


New Hair Tonics. 


Alcohol 

Glycerin 

Tincture of cinchona. 
Geranium oil 
Eugenol 

Bergamot oil 
Tincture of vanilla... 
Rose oil 


-Gm. 6500 


Color with tincture of cochineal if a color is desired. 
ay. 


Alcohol (93 percent.)... 
Bergamot oil 

Geranium oil 

Eugenol 

Vanillin 


Castor oil .. 
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Notes, 


Queries, 


Answers 





Imitation Maple Syrup.—lIn response to the request for a 
formula for making an imitation maple syrup, which was pub- 
lished in our issue for March 25, L. H. Howard, of Unionville, 
Mo., kindly submits the following: 


TROG COPR. CODS..0.0.0.0.6:0:0:0:06.5 
Water .. 1 quart 
Light brown, or “ coffee ¢” sugar, a sufficient quantity. 

Put the cobs into the water, heat to the boiling point, and 
allow to simmer until the water assumes a light red color; 
strain through cloth, and add a sufficient quantity of the sugar 
to make a heavy syrup. When cold the product will be a syrup 
hard to distinguish from the genuine, according to Mr. Howard. 
“ Brooklyn Ph. G.” writes: In your issue of March 25, R. R. 
asks for a flavoring for maple syrup. The writer uses a very 
satisfactory maple essence which he purchases from Thos. 
Henderson, 14 Dey street, New York. The article is reason- 
able in price, and is highly concentrated. Your subscriber will 
find it more satisfactory than anything he can make himself. 
From what If can ascertain, the process of manufacture is ra- 
ther complicated. I have tried several formulas, and finally 
gave it up in disgust. The Jarge manufacturer seems to have 
a way of turning out these things far better than the phar- 
macist. The syrup made with the maple essence should be 
strained through a damp piece of cheese cloth. We use a con- 
siderable quantity of maple syrup in making maple sundaes. 
At first we purchased it in bulk, but found that we were not 
getting the simon pure article, and we changed our source of 
supply two or three times, only to find ourselves continually 
up against the same thing. So we came to the conclusion that 
if we were to have a synthetic syrup we would make it our- 
selves, and we do it at a cost of 50 cents a gallon, using rock 
candy syrup. Before using the maple essence, I sent it to a 
chemist friend of mine and had him examine it, and he re- 
ported that it was simply a combination of essential oils. As 
a matter of fact, there is very little true maple syrup on the 

market. 


Blood Purifiers, or Spring Medicines.—I. E. H. asks for 
formulas for blood purifiers such as have a certain popular 
demand in the springtime. This is a subject that has been fre- 
quently considered in our columns, but concerning which there 
is a perennial interest among our readers. What the public 
expect in a “ spring medicine” or “ blood purifier ” is something 
which combines the qualities of an aperient, a sudorific- and a 
gentle tonic. The medicine must not interfere with the diges- 
tion or assimilation. While acting as a gentle aperient, it must 
not produce griping or discomfort. The opinion generally held 
is that the condition which leads the public to demand a “ spring 
medicine” is in reality an acid state of the blood, which can 
best be remedied by the administration of mild alkalies. The 
following formulas, which have previously been published jin 
our columns, are as well suited to the purpose as any formulas 
we have seen. 


Compound Syrup Sarsaparilla and: Stillingia. 


Red clover.. . 5vi 
Stillingia aviij 
Sarsaparilla 

Prickly ash bark 

Licorice .... 

Coriander 

Anise 

Wintergreen 

Senna .... 

Potassium iodide 

Alcohol (20 percent.) 


Percolate the coarsely powdered drugs, after maceration for 
12 hours, with 20 percent. alcohol until 16 pints are obtained ; 


then dissolve 4 pounds sugar in this by agitation; lastly add 
the potassium iodide and dissolve. 
Syrup Red Clover Compound. 
Red clover 
Stillingia . 
Berberis aquifolia 5ij 
Ee EY ICICI oie. a 600d 0:0 oid ce sieideu sine 5i 
Burdock root 5i 
Poke root 
Sarsaparilla 
Ce Le CEI CLS j 
Oil wintergreen ett. xx 
Alcohol (20 percent.) vies 

After 1 hour’s maceration, percolate the powdered drugs 
to 10 pints; to 10 pounds sugar add the oil of wintergreen, add 
the iodide of potassium to the percolate, dissolve sugar by per- 
colation and make up to 2 gallons with simple syrup. 

But if a really meritorious article is desired a combination 
of alkalies with a cholagogue must be prepared. This is ef- 
fected in the following formula: 

Potass. bitartratis..... 
Potass. bicarb 

Iixt. Podophyll. fld 

Ext. sarsaparillke comp. fld 
Tinct. card. comp 
Glycerini 

Aqui .. 

Dissolve the potassium salts in 8 fluid ounces of water with 
the aid of a gentle heat, add the remaining ingredients and set 
aside over night and filter. 

A variant of the above used in England contains the fol- 
lowing ingredients : 

Magnesium sulphate.. 
Potassium bicarbonate 
Potassium iodide.... 
Alcohol (90 percent.) 
Fluidextract of iicorice 
Sassafras oil ; 
Spirit of -chloroform 
Burnt sugar... 
Distilled water 

M. 

Toilet Preparations Under the Pure Food and Drugs Act. 
—W. R. M. asks: “ What is the status of toilet preparations 
under the National Food and Drugs act? Must I guarantee my 
toilet preparations just as the proprietary medicines are guar- 
anteed? Must I put the formula on the label?” The reply to 
this question depends upon the definition of the term “ Toilet 
Preparations.” In corresponding with the editor of the AMERI- 
CAN Druceist on this subject, Dr. Lyman F. Kibler, chief of 
the Drug Laboratory. of the Department of Agriculture, said: 

** APRIL 1, 1907. 

“T am not in a position to give you any definite information 
relative to perfumes and toilet products. It is, however, held 
that perfumes, pure and simple, are not subject to the opera- 
tion of the Pure Food and Drugs act. The same is true of 
toilet goods, or, as they are usually termed, ‘ Toilet Prepara- 
tions,’ in so far as they are used for toilet purposes only. If, 
however, either perfumes or toilet preparations are recom- 
mended or advertised in any way to the effect that they are 
valuable as remedial agents they will be construed as coming 
under the law, and should, therefore, be marked in harmony 
with its requirements. I may further state that the phrase 
‘Toilet preparations’ is so comprehensive that it is very diffi- 
eult to discuss the subject excepting in a general way, and fre- 
quently this term is employed for not only toilet preparations 
per se, but for many medicinal agents.” 

As to the question of guaranteeing goods there seems to be 
considerable misunderstanding. The subject is treated in 
another column in this department. 
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CONDUCTED BY FRANK FARRINGTON. 
Under this head will appear suggestions and plans for increas- 
ing trade, advertising experiences, information, and notes of 
interest useful to the pharmacist in the preparation of his ad- 
vertising matter. Specimens of current advertising will be 
reproduced, with suggestive analysis and criticism, and queries 





relative to advertising matters will be answered. To aboid 
delay address communications to Department of Business Buila- | 





ing, AMERICAN DRUGGIST, 66 West Broadway, New York. 





The Selection of Headlines. 

It would scarcely be true to say that the heading makes the 
ad, but the headline is pretty apt to make the difference between 
the ad being read or not read. 

When we pick up the newspaper and come to an ad headed 
like the accompanying one, or, rather, not headed at all, we are 
pretty apt to pass it by and it leaves no distinct impression on 
our mind: 








A GUARANTEED 


CURE 


FOR 
COUGHS, 
AND 


LA GRIPPE 


in every form is found in 


RTevcall 
GRIPPE PILLS 


one of the safest and best remedies on the mar- 
ket. The effect is magic, while the results are 
obtained without disturbing the system in any 
way. Taken in time, it prevents the serious 
complications which these diseases are likely 
to cause. 


COLDS 




















Unless the headline stands out prominently and gives a 
clear cut effect it is pretty apt to fall short in getting atten- 
tion, and no attention means no readers. 

Here is a little bit of an ad that may be topheavy, but at 
least it gets attention: 


MY LADY’S 
TOILET 


Toilet preparations. Drop in and make your 
next purchase of toilet table supplies at this 
store. There’sa saving to be made. Hereare ten 
specimens of this store’s regular,everyday prices 
on things that you’ll pay more for elsewhere. 


THE BELL DRUG CO. 


2116 Farnum St. 


One type of headline never says anything that could possibly 
indicate what the ad is about. It is along the line of the one 
shown herewith: 





Don't 
Vou 
Know 
Ghat 


When a doctor writes a prescription 
you can bring it to us, no matter 
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It indicates nothing except that the writer lacked the in- 
genuity to frame a sentence that would be catchy, and at the 
Same time convey an idea of what was to be talked about 
under it. 


The one which follows is just the reverse. It stops the eye 
by its blackness. It is short and its sense is seen without hav- 
ing to stop and read. More than that, it signifies what the ad 
is about and that it will tell you what will stop your “ coffing ” 
and how much it will cost and where you can get it: 


Do You 
““Coff?”’ 


All the various kinds of ‘‘ Cough 
Stoppers’’ at this store. Only the 
best are carried. Try some one of 
them. 


Poctectectoctectectectectectectectectectecte otetecte Yetes® 
POM OM OOOO OF O08 OU OO OF OF OT OU OO OU OOF 04 01 000%, 


Lion Drug Store 


MAIN ST., NEAR CALIFORNIA 


It seems too bad to call attention to the fact that after prom 
ising all these things the ad tells none of them except the 
“where.” It does not say what will stop the cough or how 
much it would cost. 

Another advertisement has a brave heading, saying “* You 
are invited.” Then it further adds, “to accept our invitation to 
trade here and get good goods and good service.” If the goods 
and the service are no better than the ad, it is a place to beware 
of. ‘“ You are invited to accept our invitation” is at least 
singular. 

In glancing through the ads in the papers or in the maga 
zines, just notice the ones that catch your eye and see how 
much more easily, everything else being equal, you read the 
headlines set in “ upper and lower” than those set in all capi- 
tal letters. The average beginner thinks that the bigger the 
letters and the more capitals, the easier it will be to read and 
the more attention will be attracted. Think what a task it 
would be to read your newspaper if it was set in “caps” all 
the way through, news columns and all! 

Bandy, the prescription druggist, of Birmingham, Ala., is 
assiduously advertising the fact that he is not going to move, 
or at least he occupies good space to spread the accompanying 
announcement abroad: 


‘ 





BANDY 


Does Not Move 
October ist 











® 


7OU will still find him on 
Corner 4th Ave. and 20th 
Street, No, 322, where you 
can buy the purest drugs at 
LOWEST prices. 


® 


BANDY 


Prescription 
Druggist 
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PYROGRAPHIC SIGNS FOR DRUGUISTS. 
By L. A. LEBOWICH. 

Ii. the past ten years the fad for pyrographic work has 
grown to considerable proportions; indeed, it promises to at- 
tain the dimensions of a craze. And this fad, like most other 
commonly popular ones, is of interest to at least one of the 
many sides to the drug business. 

Without doubt, pyrographic reproductions will more in- 
stantly attract attention than will the lithographed, engraved 
or printed originals. They possess a certain innate attractive- 
ness which is not easily defined. Since this is so, the druggist 
might take advantage of the fact in his department of pub- 
licity—specifically in signwork. 

Besides the attractiveness of pyrographic signs, there are 
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uniformly white. Maple, white holly and birch are also used. 
For ornamental work in the home the three-ply basswood pan- 
els are employed, these being in much less danger of warping 
than are the single-thick. The three-ply may be used for spe- 
cial signs intended for long continued service with exposure to 
extreme temperatures. For ordinary signwork, however, the 
prices of these would be prohibitive. Single-thick basswood 
panels will do very well. These can be had of the dealer, 
12 x 18 inches and 5-16 inch thick, in quantity, at about 15 cents 
each. Bought single, this size would cost about twice as much. 
There is but little demand for this size of the single-thick pan- 
els, and, it seems to me, if a greater demand for these is created 
tor sign work, the prices will be considerably reduced. But as 
it is, since a sign may be burned on each side of the board, the 
cost per sign is only about eight cents besides the time and 


Specimens of Pyrographic Signs. 


other reasons why druggists should adopt them for window dis- 
play and use in the store. The work requires very little ex- 
pertness or preparation. License is allowed as to regularity of 
outline; crudity of lettering is permitted which in other signs 
would be a detraction. With a suitable outfit the signs can be 
made quite as cheaply and as quickly as could painted ones. 
Then these signs have the advantage of greater permanency, 
and look well at all times. 

For the apparatus get a benzin-bulb outfit, which can be 
had of any dealer for three dollars or less. 
double rubber bulb, benzin bottle, union-cork, cork handle, plati- 
num point, and rubber tubing to connect. 

The Selection of Wood. 

Most pyrographic work is done on wood. Basswood is inust- 
ly used since it contains very little resinous matter, and so is 
less destructive to the thin platinum point. Also it is soft and 


This consists of a 


This size of board would be large enough for the largest 
Smaller panels can be had at proportional 
for the coved edges 


labor. 
sign commonly used. 
prices with a trifling additional charge 
shown in signs I, II and III. 

Other smooth, soft, white woods might be used, but they are 
not so rapidly worked, and more care must be taken against 
injury to the platinum point. If the grain stands out from the 
surface of the board it will be more difficult to burn straight 
lines. Possibly, the smooth covers or bottoms of candy pails 
or boxes, boards usually wrapped in rolls of cloth, ete., can be 
used; The latter may be had for the asking in any drygoods 
store. These will do for nonrelief signs, where the letters are 
burned out, having the natural surface of the wood as a back- 
ground. Saw the boards to proper size, or with coping or gig 
saw, cut into heart-shaped, round or oval panels. The surface 
and edges should, if necessary, be smoothed with sandpaper. 
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Signs are made (1) by burning out the letters as in VI; 
(2) burning the background as in I; or (3) a combination of the 
two as in IV. The first method is the quickest and easiest; 
the second, with the letters in full relief is much more effective. 

A very attractive sign, made in script, is that shown in V. 
The simplest form of sign is VI, all the lettering being burnt 
with strokes of the point. Both of these signs can be 
burnt almost as quickly as it takes to pencil them; either one 
Nearly always the edges of 


single 


moments. 
The six signs shown in the photo- 


can be mad? in a few 
the boards should be burnt. 


graphs are the first attempts of a novice, yet the photograph 
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lated by the amount of pressure on the bulb. With a little 
practice one work the bulb without regard to the 
movements of the right hand. If desired, the koard may be 
held securely to the bench by tacks on the outside. Also the 
bulb may be placed on the floor and worked with the foot. 
Letters or figures after the outlines have been burnt out may 
be filled in with stain applied with a camel’s-hair brush. Thus 
in the following, the figure R is filled in with a stain while, for 
contrast, the rest of the following is solid burnt. 
As stains, water colors or ordinary colored inks may be 
employed, care must be used to prevent the color from running. 


learns to 


Specimens of VPyrographic Signs. 


cannot do full justice to their beauty. So it must be evident 
that with a little practice really artistic signs would result. 

The work of penciling the sign on the board may’ be as- 
signed to the junior clerk, while that of burning is given to the 
boy, who will surely enjoy it, and will soon become quite ex- 
pert. 

Technique of the Art. 

The main points to be remembered in burning may be stated 
The platinum point, with proper handling, will last 
for years. When glowing hot it should not be pressed against 
the board, but merely rested on it while moving the point or 
“nen” around with the right hand. In burning a solid relief 
background, as in sign I, the point is kept at white heat. For 
letters and delicate lines the glow should be barely perceptible 
to prevent scorching the adjacent surface. The bulb is worked 
with the left hand, the degree of heat on the point being regu- 


briefly. 


Perhaps thickening the ink with acacia and absorbing excess 
with a blotter after each brushful will sufficiently prevent it. 
Oil paint should not be used as it conceals the grain of the 
wood. 

Display Cards on the Show Case. 

Many items in the druggist’s stock are seldom called for 
but could be readily sold if put on a display card on the show 
Pyrography permits of making attractive easels or sub- 
stitutes for display cards. On the upper half of a suitable 
board burn the sign. On the lower half, tack strips of rubber 
band, leaving loops in which the articles may be inserted. On 
the back of the board tack a strip of tin for resting on the 


cease, 


show case. 
For a display of chamois the price sign may be burnt on a 


piece of chamois and suspended in the window. 


Attractive containers for selling some specialty such as 
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“Healing Powder” may be'made by burning this as a label 
on the covers of turned-wood boxes. ; 

If it is desired to use pictorial illustrations on signs, the 
lines of the picture may be copied on the wood by means of 
carbon paper and the lines then burnt out. Pencil or other 
smudges may be erased from the board before burning by use 
of sandpaper or a rubber eraser. In sign III a newspaper 
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go 


weather map was copied as above described, making : 
attractive sign. 


fairly 


The Transferring of Pictures. 

Or, if the picture is not too complex, it may be transferred 
bodily to the board by the use of a transferring fluid made by 
dissolving 4% drachm of laundry soap in 4 ounces of hot water 
and, when somewhat cooled, add 2 drachms oil of turpentine 
and shake. The picture is moistened with the fluid, and sur- 
plus moisture removed with a dry cloth. Lay the picture on 
the board and rub the back of it with a spoon. When dry, 
burn out in the usual way. Only illustrations from newspapers, 
ete, in which a cheap quality of ink is used can be so frans- 
ferred. In the better class of printing, the ink is so fixed in 
the paper that it will not loosen. The picture in sign II was 
transferred from a newspaper as described and then 
burnt out. 

A suggestion for a sign is to*get a board having a few knots 
at one end. <A rectangle is burnt to enclose the knots. Over 
the rectangle say in bold letters “ A Few Nots.” Then, under it 
will follow the list of * Nots,’— 

WE DO NOT SUBSTITUTE 
WE DO NOT MISREPRESENT 
WE. DO NOT OVERCHARGE, ete., ete. 

Very attractive menu lists for the soda fountains can be 
made in pyrographic work. Also smaller signs for standing 
around on the show cases and for use as change mats. 


above 


Basswood Requires Care in Handling. 

Great care must be given the basswood boards and reason- 
able care to the finished signs to prevent warping. They should 
be kept, when not in use, in a special drawer away from mois- 
ture. For the finished signs, those intended to be used again 
and again, the warping may be prevented by going over them, 
front and back, with shellac varnish. Three coats of the var- 
nish should be applied, allowing 24 hours between applications. 
When the sign becomes soiled, clean with a cloth dampened with 
alcohol. 

Brass embellishments, which are rather effective on a dark, 
burnt-wood background, may be had of any picture-frame dealer 
or manufacturer, and tacked in the corner of relief signs as was 
done in sign I. 

In concluding it might be suggested that a pyrographic line 
could be made a very profitable side line in many pharmacies. 
Not less enthusiastic than the camera fiend is the pyrography 
erank. Starting with a modest display of outfits and burnt 
goods (sign I may be used in connection with the display, most 
appropriately at Christmas cr New Years) the druggist will 
be the means if introducing the fad into many a customer's 
home. From this is sure to follow a continual demand for the 
stamped, unburnt goods. Thus the store will become head- 
quarters for a large coterie of “fire worshippers” who will 
help fatten the druggist’s bank account. 
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NEW YORK BOARD OF PHARMACY MUST FIGHT FOR 
EXISTENCE. 


Suggestion to Create a Board of Regents’ Examiners. 


Several Prominent Educators and Reformers Propose the Curtailment 
of Board of Pharmacy’s Duties as Examining Body—Also Sug- 
gest That Department of Health Attend to Violation and 
Prosecution of Violators of State Pharmacy Laws—Members 
of Board of Pharmacy Opposed to Such Changes. 


Following closely upon the introduction into the New York 
State Legislatare of the Tully-Wainwright food and drugs bill 
Which seeks to place the enforcement of its provisions and the 
penalties to be imposed for violations thereof in the hands of 
the State Department of Health, another suggestion of the cur- 
tailment and virtual abolishment of the Board of Pharmacy’s 
duties and powers has been proposed by an element represent- 
ing a “reform” club, the State Regents and a prominent com- 
mnittee for safeguarding the sale of narcotics. This latest pro- 
posal for relieving the Board of Pharmacy of its duties and 
powers: suggests that the Regents of the New York State Uni- 
versity appoint a specially constituted body of examiners to 
decide upon the eligibility and fitness of applicants for licenses 
in this State. This body of examiners, the promulgators of this 
idea suggest, shall conduct the examinations now held by the 
three branches of the State Board of Pharmacy, and shall be 
constituted of appointees of the Regents in a manner similar 
to that by which the Regents now appoint the examiners for 
physicians, dentists, and veterinary surgeons. 

The suggestion goes even further in aiming to destroy the 
present functions of the State Board of Pharmacy by proposing 
that the prosecution and punishment for violations of the State 
pharmacy laws be vested wholly in the State Department of 
Health to the exclusion of the Board of Pharmacy. Naturally 
all the members of the present Board of Pharmacy are unal- 
terably opposed to the suggestion which would deprive them 
and the board of almost all their important duties and functions. 


Where the Idea Originated. 

The proposal for the abolishment of these important fune- 
tions of the board and the vesting of these powers and duties 
in an examination board, to be appointed by the Regents and in 
the Department of Health was originally made by John F. 
McIntyre, president of the City Club, of this city. It has been 
approved by St. Clair McKelway, one of the Regents of the 
New York State University and editor of the Brooklyn Eagle. 
and has also been endorsedeby Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, of 
Schieffelin & Co., and a member of the New York State General 
Committee for Safeguarding the Sale of Narcotics. 


Dr. Schieffelin States His Position. 

In commenting upon the proposal, Dr. Schieffelin said last 
Wednesday: “The suggestion that the Board of Pharmacy 
should be placed on a par with the Regent’s examiners for 
physicians did not originate with me, but it appears so emi- 
nently reasonable that I am glad to be quoted as approving it. 

“So far from diminishing the influence of pharmacists, it 
would have exactly the opposite effect, for, of course, the 
Regents of the University would only appoint men highly qual- 
ified and above any prejudice. 

“The proposal to take from the Board all duties requiring 
it to act as a detective or prosecuting body also commends itself 
to me as entirely wise, for it is clear that these duties are very 
distinct from those of scientific examiners.* Moreover, a man 
in the drug business should not be placed in the position of 
being a judge regarding an alleged delinquency of his competitor 
or of the wholesaler, to whom he may be owing money.” 


What It Is Proposed to Do. 

The proposition that the Regents shall appoint an examin- 
ing body for pharmacists and druggists similar to that ap- 
pointed by them for the examination of physicians brings up 
the method of creating such a body. In the case of the exam- 
iners for physicians, the names of desirable members for such 
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a body are suggested by the New York State Medical Associa- 
tion, the New York State Homeeopathic Association, and the 
New York State Eclectic Association. These candidates are 
then passed upon by the Regents, who appoint the members of 
the examining body from among them or’ others whom they 
deem advisable to select for this duty. If the Board of Pharm- 
acy’s duties as an examining body elected by the members of 
the incorporated pharmaceutical associations and societies in 
this city together with their duties as prosecutors and punish- 
ers of the violators of the pharmacy laws are taken away 
there will still remain the duties for regulating the practice of 
pharmacy. It has not been suggested yet whether such duties 
shall be retained by the board or vested in the Department of 
Health or Regents’ examiners. 


C. O. Bigelow Advances Views in Opposition. 

The views of Clarence O. Bigelow, chairman of the eastern 
branch of the State Board of Pharmacy, on this proposal for 
transferring the examining and prosecution duties of the 
board, which are shared by all the other members of that body, 
are set forth below: 

“The fact that such a suggestion for curtailing the powers 
of the Board of Pharmacy has been made would appear to 
indicate that there is some criticism of the personnel and acts 
of the present board, but I feel assured that the pharmacists 
and druggists of this State as a body are not the complainants. 
They themselves elect the board as it is constituted at present. 
If the examining duties of the board were usurped by an ex- 
amining body appointed by the Regents they would have little 
to say individually about such appointments the recommenda- 
tions for which would be made by a few associations. 


Points Against Regents’ Board. 

“The appointees of the Regents would probably be very 
learned men, well versed in the theoretical and professional 
knowledge of pharmacy, but it seems to me that such examiners 
would not be as well fitted to pass upon the eligibility of ap- 
plicants for licenses as retail pharmacists who have had actual 
experience for many years in the commercial as well as in 
the professional end of pharmacy. This kind of an examining 
body is exactly what is needed for physicians where the pro- 
fessional element is first and foremost, but, as the pharmacist 
must have commercial as well as professional ability and have 
served an apprenticeship in the business, it appears more rea- 
sonable to have as his examiners men who have had the actual 
experience of conducting a drug business. 

“Another point against the elimination of the board’s ex- 
amining duties is brought to light by the recollection that the 
Regents examinations for medicine and similar professions 
are held only twice a year—in the early summer and fall—and 
it is therefore natural to suppose that the suggested Regents’ 
examiners for pharmacists and druggists would hold their ex- 
aminations only twice a year, making it necessary for appli- 
eants for licenses to wait in many instances several months 
before they could be admitted to the practice of pharmacy. 
The Board of Pharmacy holds eight and sometimes ten exam- 
inations a year, thereby affording frequent opportunities for 
applicants to secure their licenses. 

“If the Board of Pharmacy were compelled to relinquish 
its power to detect and punish violations of State pharmacy 
laws as well as its examination duties, the Department of 
Health would require a considerably larger appropriation than 
the $36,000 now allotted to it for the detection and prosecution 
of offenders. This would necessitate a larger tax in this State 
and the burden waquld be placed upon the shoulders of the tax- 
payers. At present, the Board of Pharmacy is self-supporting, 
deriving all of its revenue legitimately from fines for violations 
of the laws, the fees demanded for the registration of stores 
and for examinations. There is no State appropriation and 
still the board is able to secure from $25,000 to $26,000 yearly 
from these legitimate sources. It also manages to use this 
sum more effectually than a State department could $125,000 
or $126,000, because of the high salaries and red tape which 
are apparently indispensable in department work. 

“Then, too, no provision is made in this suggestion to prac- 
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tically abolish the board for the regulation of the practice of 
pharmacy now exercised by the board. If this duty also falls 
upon the Department of Health or upon the proposed Regents’ 
examiners, the expense to the State will be increased even more. 
It appears to me, therefore, that there would be little gained 
and much lost by the carrying out of this suggestion to curtail 
the duties of the board.” 


JOINT HEARING ON TULLY-WAINWRIGHT BILL. 


Pharmacy Representatives Oppose the Measure—Dr. Schieffelin Sup- 
ports It—Depart ment of Agriculture Represented. 


In an effort to persuade the New York State Legislature 
that further consideration of the Tully-Wainwright food and 
drugs bills and all similar measures had better be postponed 
until the effects of the operation of the federal food and drugs 
law are more definitely known, representatives of the New 
York State Board of Pharmacy and several pharmaceutical as- 
sociations attended a joint hearing in Albany last Thursday 
before the Committees on Public Health of the Senate and As- 
sembly. All of these representatives of the drug trade asso- 
ciations entered a strong protest against the bills as at pres- 
ent drafted, as they were unanimously opposed to the provi- 
sions empowering the 
State Department of 
Health to detect and 
prosecute violators to 
the exclusion of the 
Board of Pharmacy and 
the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

In opposition to the 
measure there ap- 
peared: George Rei- 
mann, president of the 
Board of Pharmacy; 
Charles B. Sears, mem- 
ber of the Middle 
Branch of the Board, 
and representative of 
the Cayuga County 
Drug Association; Dr. 
William Muir, member 
of the Eastern Branch 
of the Board, and repre- 
sentative of the Kings 
County Pharmaceutical 
Society; Clarence O. 
sigelow, chairman of 
the Eastern Branch of 
the Board; Joseph Weinstein, secretary of the Eastern Branch 
of the Board and representative of the New York Retail Drug- 
gists’ Association; George Kleinau, representative of the Ger- 
man Apothecaries’ Society; A. Clayton Searles, representative 
of the Manhattan Pharmaceutical Association; Jacob Diner, 
representative of the New York State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation; Thomas Stoddart; W. L. Bradt, secretary-treasurer 
of the Board, and secretary of the Middle Branch of the Board ; 
Thomas Stoddart and Assistant Agricultural Commissioners 
George L. Flanders and E. J. Preston. 

In support of the bill there appeared: Secretary Seymour, 
of the State Department of Health; William A. Jenner, the Rev. 
Dr. Harvey Wood, William T. Wardwell and Dr. William Jay 
Schieffelin, representing the New York State General Com- 
mittee for Safeguarding the Sale of Narcotics. 

The joint hearing before the Senate and Assembly commit- 
tees was scheduled to be held on March 25, but was postponed 
until last Thursday. 

At a special conference of the representatives of the State 
sjoard of Pharmacy, Department of Health and Department 
of Agriculture, held on March 25, in response to the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Bigelow, both Secretary Seymour, of the Health 


DR. WM. J. SCHIEFFELIN, 
Who advocates the abolition of the 
Board of Pharmacy. 
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Department, and the two Assistant Agricultural Commission- 
ers were disposed to the belief that it would be more advisable 
to arrange for the execution of the measure by one of the three 
State bodies before considering the bill any further in its pres- 
ent form. 
Pharmacy or the Department of Health should attend to the 


JOSEPH WEINSTEIN, 
Of the Board of Pharmacy, Who Opposes the Tully-Wainwright Bill. 


enforcement of the provisions relating to drugs, while the De- 
partment of Agriculture should attend to the provisions re- 
lating to foods. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF THE PRESCRIPTION. 


The Chicago Branch of the A. Ph. A. Discusses the Repetition of 
Prescriptions Mr. Errant Presents the Legal View — How 
Doctors Look at It. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Branch of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association was held March .19, 
at the Northwestern University Building, with President Old- 
berg in the chair and a large attendance of members and visi- 
tors. 

President Oldberg read the programme for the evening, which 
embraced a symposium on prescriptions, and introduced the 
Hon. J. W. Errant, who spoke on ‘ The Ownership of the Pre- 
scription from a Legal Standpoint.”. Mr. Errant said that 
after consulting a number of authorities he had found no rec- 
ord of the higher courts dealing with this subject and held that 
it was a very profitable one for discussion since it was entirely 
open and unsettled from a lawyer’s standpoint. Proceeding on 
the lines that the law is only common sense crystallized, the 
prescription may be considered as an order from the physician 
to the pharmacist for certain remedies intended to meet cer- 
tain conditions—-a formula originated by the physician—a prod- 
uct of his own mind—and not sold to the patient nor given out 
to the public. Looking at it from this viewpoint the prescrip- 
tion remains the property of the physician to be kept on file by 
the pharmacist as a matter of record. Mr. Errant referred to 
the analogous case of the plans of an architect, which the courts 
have ruled belong to the architect, and may not be used with- 
out his permission. 


From the Doctor’s Standpoint. 


“The Medical Attitude Toward the Repetition of Prescrip- 
tions ’ was discussed by Dr. A. W. Baer and Dr. Dedrick. 
It was stated that many physicians were opposed to 
prescription writing because of indiscriminate repetition, 


any 
and 


The consensus appeared to be that the Board of: 
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that such repetition worked harm in a number of ways. The 
physician who desired to keep accurate records of his patients 
and their conditions and who expected certain results from 
certain medicines in a certain length of time, often lost control 
of patients who had prescriptions refilled and failed to return 
to the doctor. As_an illustration, a prominent skin specialist 
of Chicago wrote for Fowler’s Solution, with directions to take 
five drops three times daily with an increase of one drop each 
day. The patient was instructed to return at the end of a 
week. The patient took the first bottleful according to direc- 
tions, had it refilled and continued increasing the dose one 
drop per day until he was taking a dose of about twenty-seven 
drops. He was barely able to drag himself back to his physi- 
cian, who of course was very indignant and has ceased writing 
prescriptions since. 

Again, prescriptions through repetition become not only 
family but neighborhood property and may be refilled scores of 
times. This is a financial loss not only to the original author 
of the prescription, but to the neighboring physicians as well. 
And it certainly is not for the public good that a medicine or- 
dered for one diseased condition should be used indiscriminate- 
ly for all conditions somewhat resembling the original one. 

The repetition of prescriptions has also another dangerous 
phase, the formation of drug habits. The refilling of prescrip- 
tions of such a character that drug habits may be formed from 
them should immediately be stopped by law. 

Last, the refilling of prescriptions, the dispensing of medi- 
cines by physicians, the sale of patent medicines, itinerant drug 
vending, mail-order drug defrauding, etc., are demoralizing and 
debasing the professions of medicine and pharmacy and should 
be made illegal. 


The Druggist’s Point of View. 


Fred M. Schmidt addressed the meeting on “ The Repetition 
of Prescriptions from the Pharmacist’s Viewpoint.” 

He said that in Germany and other Continental countries 
the practice exists of returning the original prescription to the 
patient, unless otherwise instructed in writing by the physician. 
In this country the retention of the prescription by the druggist 
is customary unless the patient demands its return. Mr. 
Schmidt thought that the prescription should be considered the 
property of the physician and as an order to the pharmacist to 
supply medicines to this one particular patient and for this 
one particular time. Unfortunately, the public is imbued with 
the idea that the prescription is the property of the patient, 
and this general view is responsible for the prevailing idea that 
the patient can do what he wants with his prescription. 

While no doubt the responsibility for deciding whether or 
not a prescription may be repeated without injury to the pa- 
tient or injustice to the physician may be decided by the 
pharmacist himself upon moral and ethical rather than legal 
considerations, yet, Mr. Schmidt suggested the following prin- 
ciples for his guidance: 

Prescriptions may be refilled which bear no names nor other 
indications to show that the prescription was .written for a 
particular patient, and which contain no dangerous ingredients. 

Physician should be consulted before repetition of pres- 
scriptions containing habit-forming drugs, such as cocaine and 
morphine, also those containing heart depressants and other 
injurious substances. 

Limited repetition is permissible with prescriptions on which 
the physician has specified that they may be refilled a stated 
number of times. 

Repetition should invariably be refused prescriptions on 
which the doctor has stated over his signature that the pre- 
scription is not to be repeated. Before the pharmacist should 
refill such a prescription he should have a written order from 
the physician originally writing the prescription stating that 
it is to be repeated once or a certain number of times for the 
individual named on the original. However, physicians should 
protect the dispenser who has done as he requested and should 
not write a copy that the patient may take it elsewhere. The 
Apple prescription blank was recommended as admirably suited 
to the purpose. 

In Mr. Schmidt’s practice when the name of the patient is 
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placed upon the original prescription and a call for a refill is 
presented the name given must correspond with the name on 
the prescription or its refilling is refused. 

The discussion which followed was participated in by Pres- 
ident Eliel, Professor Hallberg, Mr. Woltersdorf, Mr. Yeomans, 
Miss Stimson and others. . 

The Committee on Medical Relations was directed to confer 
with the Chicago Medical Society with regard to co-operation 
in the work and the report of this committee, together with the 
discussion of the anti-narcotic bills, will be the subject for the 
next monthly meeting, which will be held on Tuesday evening, 
April 16, in the Northwestern University Building. 


FERMENTS AND ENZYMES. 


Baltimore Branch of A. Ph, A. Has a Well Attended Meeting, at 
Which Interesting Addresses Are Made. 


taltimore, April 3.—The meeting of the Baltimore Branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, March 21, in the 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty Hall, was the most interesting 
and best attended in its history. The meeting was opened by 
President J. F. Hancock. The Committee on Membership re- 
ported through Chairman J. B. Thomas very encouraging re- 
sults from the efforts now being made to increase the member- 
ship of the branch. 

The subject of Ferments and Enzymes was interestingly dis- 
cussed by Dr. Arthur S. Loevenhart of Johns Hopkins, who 
with Dr. Abell has done so much valuable work on these bodies. 
Dr. Loevenhart first briefly reviewed the derivation, physical 
properties and action of ferments and enzymes, and the condi- 
tions under which they are most active. While this information 
is available nothing definite is known as to their chemical na- 
ture, and, consequently, their activity can only be judged by 
Their compatibility with various substances can, also, 
Dr. Loevenhart said that 
the consensus of investigators that the action of these 
ferments was not due merely to catalysis but to definite reac- 
tions, one of the final results of which was the regeneration of 
the ferment or enzyme; that it had also been found that while 
neutral salts, in small quantities usually accelerated their ac- 
tion, fluorides had the opposite effect, a 1-5000 solution inhibit- 
ing their action to the extent of about 99 percent., a dilution of 
1-1,000,060,000 being required to overcome this inhibitory effect. 
In conclusion he stated that no definite knowledge as to fer- 
ments and enzymes beyond that mentioned had resulted from 
his eight vears’ work on them. 

Prof. Charlies Caspari, jr., asked if the action of alkalies 
on pepsin was destructive or inhibitory, his experience with 
sodium bicarbonate showing that its effect was only inhibitory ; 
he also inquired into the effect of pepsin on trypsin. Dr. Loe- 
venhart did not believe a weak alkali destroyed pepsin except 
possibly by long contact and in the presence of heat; he had not 
investigated the action of pepsin on trypsin, but as trypsin was 
very sensitive to acids and as the conditions necessary for best 
results from pepsin and trypsin varied so greatly, he considered 


results. 
only be determined by experience. 
was 


them incompatible. 

The chair then introduced the next speaker of the evening, 
Prof. J. P. Remington of Philadelphia, whose subject was “ The 
Helpfulness of Organization as illustrated by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association.” The text of this address is pub- 
lished in full in another column. 

Dr. S. T. Earle, ex-president of the Medical and Chirurgical 
faculty assured those present that physicians would heartily 
co-operate in the effort to obtain the results so eloquently de- 
scribed by Professor Remington. 

At the request of Hy. P. Hynson, Professor Remington spoke 
more in detail regarding the necessity of the branch depending 
upon its younger members. Young pharmacists should be in- 
terested in the parent association by their employers by per- 
sonal effort as such an organization was an educational institu- 
tion. He urged young men to join the association, to attend its 
meetings, and thereby come to know the great men of the pro- 
fession. 
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A vote of thanks was tendered to Dr. Loevenhart and Pro- 
fessor Remington. and both gentlemen were unanimously 
elected honorary members of the branch. 

At the request of the chair, Professor Remington announced 
large contribution to the Procter Memorial Fund by John 
Wyeth, of Philadelphia, by Mr. Wyeth’s brother, and by the 
firm of John Wyeth & Brothers. He also called attention to the 
duty of Baltimore as the birthplace of the “ Father of American 
Pharmacy ” to contribute largely to this fund. 

The future of the branch was discussed and the necessity 
for personal work on the part of each member in increasing its 
membership and usefulness was emphasized by several speakers 
before adjournment. 


THE NATIONAL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
MEETS IN DENVER ON OCIOBER 1. 


Elaborate Programme of Entertainment Planned—Yellowstone Park 
Trip Abandoned—Plans of the Transportation Committee. 


The week beginning September 30 has been selected as that 
in which the meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists shall 
be held at Denver. The Committee on Arrangements and En- 
tertainment, of which W. A. Hover, of Denver, is chairman, 
has already laid out an elaborate programme of entertainment 
for the visitors, which includes several sight seeing trips which 
will be of great educative value as well as of much interest. 
The indications now are that there will be a large attendance 
at the meeting. 

The Eastern contingent will leave over the New York Cen- 
tral lines and their cars will be attached to the train leav- 
ing Chicago over the Rock Island. These routes have been se- 
lected as the popular and most up-to-date roads, giving the 
best service. All requests for reservations and information rel- 
ative. to eastern trains should be addressed to Thomas P. Cook, 
114 William street, New York, and reservations for sleepers 
leaving Chicago will be made by Romaine Pierson, chairman 
of the Committee on Passenger Rates and Routes, 221 Randolph 
street, Chicago. Announcement will follow in these columns 
at a later date showing departure of convention train. 

There was some talk of a party being organized to leave 
Chicago ten days prior to the date of the convention, to make a 
tour of the Yellowstone Park, but as the Government. closes 
these grounds September 11, all negotiations were stopped when 
the committee set the date of convention for the first week in 
October. It is, however, hoped that arrangements of this kind 
can be arranged for 1908, as there is some talk of the Associa- 
tion meeting in Seattle at that time. 


L. W. Brown Appointed to the New Jersey Board. 


The Governor of New Jersey has appointed Lewis W. 
Brown, Ph. G., of Englewood, N. J., a member of the State 
soard of Pharmacy for five years, to succeed George W. Parisen. 

Mr. Brown has been actively en- 
gaged in the drug business for 
21 years. He is a graduate of 
the New York College of Phar- 
macy of the class of 1890, and 
a life member of the Alumni As- 
sociation. He joined the New 
Jersey Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion in 1890, and is now secre- 
tary of the Bergen County Retail 
Druggist’s Association, the en- 
tire membership of which united 
in a petition to Governor Stokes 
for his appointment. Mr. Brown’s 
experience with W. R. Laird, of 
Jersey City, and W. T. Brown, 
of Madison, who were both members of the State Board of 
Pharmacy, served to give him a good insight into the work- 
ings of the board, and it is confidently expected that he will 
fulfill the duties with credit to himself and the members of 
the Bergen County Association who in him have their first 
representative on the board. 
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M. A.R. D. PUSHING U. S. P. AND N. F. PROPAGANDA. 

Is Now Sending Formulas and Samples to 5,500 Physicians— Jacob 
Diner Says He Will Resign as Secretary in the Event of His 
Election to the Board of Pharmacy. 


The work accomplished and contemplated by the committee 
on Standard Preparations in disseminating the U. S. P. and 
N. F. propaganda among the physicians of this city constituted 
the principal feature of the latest meeting of the Metropolitan 
Association of Retail Druggists, which held on Friday 
evening, March 29, in the Brooklyn Pharmacy 
Building. 

Peter Diamond, chairman of the committee, submitted to 
the members the cleverly devised pamphlets containing the 
formulas of nine preparations, six of which had been taken 
from the N. F. and three from the U. 8S. P., 


was 
College of 


and specimens of 


JACOB DINER, 
Secretary of the Metropolitan Association of Retail Druggists, Presi- 
dent of the Manhattan Pharmaceutical Association, and candidate 

for election to the Board of Pharmacy. 


the samples of Pulvis Acetanilidi Comp. and Pulvis Antisepti- 
cus, which the committee has prepared, and is now sending to 
the doctors of Greater New York. Mr. Diamond reported that 
1000 pamphlets and 1000 of each of the samples had already 
been sent to physicians in Manhattan and the Bronx and Brook- 
lyn, and that it was the committee’s intention to send out at 
least 5,560 of such pamphlets and 11,000 of such samples. 

An encouraging report was also made in regard to the 
finances of the association by Treasurer Albert B. Baltzly, who 
stated that the dues collected so far this year had reached 
$1,500, or more than the amount collected in any corresponding 
period. Mr. Baltzly explained to the members how necessary 
to the success of the U. S. P. and N. F. propaganda it was that 
they should attend the meetings and pay their dues promptly. 

A discussion of the advisability of favoring in some manner 
those who paid their dues promptly was then taken up. As 
a reward for the prompt payment of dues, it was proposed that 
only the names of those whose dues are fully paid up shall be 
printed on the literature to be sent to physicians, such lists of 
paid up members to be revised from time to time. Secretary 
Jacob Diner was instructed to embody in the next meeting 
notice an announcement that this subject will be discussed at 
the April gathering. 

To stimulate the growth of membership in the association, it 
was decided that the membership committee be augmented by 
the addition of six new members, making nine instead of three 
members on this committee. 

In view of the charges recently made by some druggists op- 
posed to the candidacy of Mr. Diner for member of the Eastern 
branch of the State Board of Pharmacy, Mr. Diner himself 
explained his position as follows: 
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“Tt has been asserted that, if elected to the Board, I will 
use my influence to increase the membership in the M. A. R. D. 
You gentlemen who know me realize that such a charge is utter- 
ly baseless, but, in order that such gossip may cease, I wish to 
state that I will not retain my office as secretary in the associa- 
tion, if I am elected to the Board, but will immediately resign 
this post, in the belief that it will be for the best interests of 
the organization. In the event of my election to the Board, I 
will name a competent man to fill my place as secretary, or ask 
the members of the association to elect a new secretary to fill 
the unexpired term.” 

In regard to the charge that the members of the Metropoli- 
tan Pharmaceutical Association have broken their word and 
violated the so-called “ unwritten law” in not supporting the 
candidacy of the German <Apothecaries’ Society nominee for 
member of the Board, Mr. Baltzly replied: 

“The agreement in question was that the Manhattan Phar- 
maceutical Association, German Apothecaries’ Society and New 
York Retail Druggists’ Association should name candidates 
alternately for members of the Board, such candidate in turn 
to receive the unanimous support of the two other organiza- 
tions. It will be remembered, however, that on the first Thurs- 
day of May, 1995, the G. A. S. nominated Dr. George C. Diek- 
man, and on the third Monday of May, 1905, the M. P. A. 
endorsed this nomination. In 1906, the New York Retail Drug- 
gists’ Association nominated Joseph Weinstein and later Mr. 
Weinstein’s candidacy was endorsed by the Manhattan associa- 
tion. Therefore, it appears to me that it is the Manhattan As- 
sociation’s turn to nominate its candidate first this year. I 
cannot understand, therefore, why any charge of violating the 
agreement can be made against the Manhattan members.” 

For the purpose of increasing the attendance at the meet- 
ings of the M. A. R. D., and securing new members, it was 
decided to send out 1,800 invitations to all future meetings, so 
that numerous druggists not members of the organization may 
have an opportunity to attend the gatherings. 


The Philadelphia Drug Club. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Philadelphia, April 4.—The Drug Club of Philadelphia is 
an assured thing. On Monday last the committee that has had 
this matter in charge leased the building 512 Arch street for a 
long term of years. The location for a club is an admirable one, 
The building is in the center of the drug trade, and it is within 
easy reach of all professions that have identified themselves 
with the new club. It is the intention to make this one of the 
most comfortable business clubs of this city. The building is a 
large one. The ground floor, with the exception of the ex- 
tension in the rear, is to be rented out for some sort of busi- 
ness enterprise. The rear portion is to be the kitchen of the 
club. ‘The second floor will contain the restaurant, library, re- 
ception room and offices. On the third floor will be the pool 
and billiard tables and two bowling alleys. The fourth floor 
will be given up for the use of the servants. 


Officers Elected. 

On Monday last the work of organizing the club was begun 
in earnest. *apers were prepared for its incorporation, and 
it is thought that within a few days a charter will be granted. 
On March 21 a meeting of druggists was held at the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy, at which the details of the organiza- 
tion were perfected. D. E. Bransome, the popular local repre- 
sentative of Johnson & Johnson, was elected chairman of the 
Committee on Location, and he was instructed to lease a club 
house in the wholesale district of the city. At this meeting it 
was decided to limit the membership to 800. The following new 
members were elected to the Board of Governors: Charles Reh- 
fuss, Walter V. Smith, W. L. Cliffe, F. W. Smith, Otto Kraus, 
Samuel Willard, FE. V. Pechin, Harry C. Blair, D. J. Reese and 
F. R. Rhorman. This brings the Board of Governors up to 15. 
The officers of the Drug Club are as follows: President, Charles 
La Wall; vice-president, J. Ellwood Lee; secretary, Edward T. 
Hahn; treasurer, Dr. A. T. Pollard. On April 4 a meeting of 
the members of the club was held and the committees to corre- 
spond with the by-laws were appointed. It is understood that 
D. EE. Bransome was chosen chairman of the House Committee. 
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Greater New York. 


L. F. Carell has sold the stock and fixtures of his store at 
1038 Westchester avenue, the Bronx, to Gustaf A. Enberg. 

C. F. Kelly, formerly representative of Parke, Davis & Co., 
in central New York, has been transferred to Worcester, Mass. 

J. Lawrence Buell, representative of Parke, Davis & Co. in 
Springfield, Mass., was in this city last Monday and Tuesday. 

C. H. Halper has sold the stock and fixtures of his store at 
1297 Amsterdam avenue to F. C. Morrill. 


C. C. Mitchell, assistant to H. A. Somerville, representing 
Parke, Davis & Co. in northern New York, visited the local 
offices of the company last week. 

D. W. Mabee, jr., treasurer of Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
dealers in essential oils, of No. 247 Pear] street, has just pur- 
chased a forty horsepower Panhard automobile. 


L. S. Du Bois, of L. S. Du Bois, Sons & Co., wholesale drug- 
gists, of Paducah, Ky., visited numerous friends in the local 
manufacturing and jobbing trade during the last week of 
March. 

Edward Mallinckrodt, president of the Mallinckrodt Chem- 
ical Works, and his son, Edward Mallinckrodt, jr., of St. Louis, 
visited the local offices of the company at 90 William street last 
week and then visited the Philadelphia offices. 

John C. Robinson, southern representative, and C. S. Jones, 
California representative of the Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- 
ten Company, returned to the local offices of the company last 
week. 

At the regular meeting of the Kings’ County Pharmaceutical 
Society, to be held Tuesday, April 9, at 2.30 o’clock p. m., there 
will be an interesting discussion on the various bills pending 
in the State Legislature regarding pharmacy. 


Members of the Legislative Committee of the New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association attended a joint hearing on 
all food and drugs measures pending in the State Legislature 
before the Senate and Assembly Committees on Public Health 
in Albany last Thursday afternoon. 

The next examinations for licensed pharmacists and drug- 
gists will be held by the Middle and Western Branches of the 
New York State Board of Pharmacy, in Albany and Buffalo, on 
April 17. The Eastern branch of the board will hold its next 
examination on May 15, at the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 

John M. Clayton, formerly proprietor of a drug store on 
Nassau street, near Witherspoon avenue, in Princeton, N. J., 
has sold his stock and fixtures to local druggists and has be-, 
come a clerk in the store of Marsh & Burke. The store hitherto 
occupied by Mr. Clayton is now being rented by a bookseller. 

Frank H. Henry, of the Williams Manufacturing Company, 
wholesale druggists, of Cleveland, O.; Charles Rucker, of the 
Swift’s Specific Company, of Atlanta, Ga.; James F. Ballard, of 
the Ballard-Snow Liniment Company, of St. Louis, Mo., and 
R. H. Catheart, of the Kells Company, of Newburgh, N. Y., were 
among the visitors to the local wholesale trade last week. 

Charles Stuckert, the proprietor of a large and modern 
drug store at State and Warren streets in Trenton, N. J., has 
recently installed a splendidly appointed soda fountain which is 
being well patronized by Trentonites. Mr. Stuckert evidently 
has religious scruples against dispensing drinks even of the 
“soft” variety on Sunday, for he refuses steadfastly to ac- 
commodate thirsty customers on the first day of the week. 


Among those present at the reception tendered Professor 
and Miss Ryan by Dr. Takamine, were J. C. Spratt, manager 
of the traveling force of the house of Parke, Davis & Co. Mr. 
Spratt is recognized as the greatest director of commercial men 
the country has ever seen, as he now has 356 men under his 
direct supervision. James Bartlett, manager of the Chicago 
office, and superintendent of branches, also came on from the 
Windy City to attend the reception. Mr. Bartlett only recently 
returned from a two months’ tour through the West Indies. 
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Among other foreign visitors to the local drug trade within 
the last fortnight were: W: Reid Williams, S. S. Mason, E. 
Kenyon Stow, Charles Hopkins, A. Reichart, A. Campbell and 
W. H. Brown, all of London, Eng.; L. W. Wall, of Paris, 
France; D. Shields, of Glasgow, Scotland; Philip Bauer, of 
Hamburg, Germany ; Theodore L. Taylor, of Munich, Germany ; 
Capt. J. A. Broomhead, of Antwerp, Belgium, and J. R. South- 
worth, of Mexico City, Mex. 

The Alumni Association of the College of Pharmacy of the 
City of New York has issued a cordial invitation to all under- 
graduates and graduates of the college to attend the junior 
class day exercises, to be held in the college rooms on Wednes- 
day evening, May 1, at 8 p. M. The Alumni Association prom- 
ises to entertain all who attend with an excellent vaudeville 
performance and dancing. It therefore behooves all who wish 
to participate in the festivities to take their sisters, sweet- 
hearts or wives to the exercises. 

The office of superintendent of the drug laboratories and 
chemist of the-general drug department of the Department of 
Charities, of New York, formerly filled by Dr. Charles Rice, 
and later occupied by his assistant, Dennis J. Gerrity, is now 
held by David E. Roelkey, who took office April 1. Mr. Ger- 
rity had been in the employment of the department for twenty- 
nine years. He was dismissed last month on the charge of 
trying to pass a bill of $227 in payment for machinery which 
had never been delivered. In dismissing Mr. Gerrity Com- 
missioner Robert W. Hebbard, of the Charities Department, 
said: he had found several other irregularities which justified 
him in his action. 


Dr. and Mrs. Takamine Tender Reception to 
Professor and Miss Ryan. 

A reception was tendered last Friday evening by Dr. Jokichi 
Takamine and Mrs. Takamine to Miss Ryan and her father, 
Prof. Frank G. Ryan,-secretary and treasurer of Parke, Davis 
& Co., who have just returned from a.tour round the world. 
The reception, which was held in Dr. Takamine’s residence at 
45 Hamilton Terrace, began at 9 and concluded at 11 p. m. 

When Professor Ryan was off Halifax, Nova Scotia, on his 
way back to this city, he sent a wireless message to S. H. 
Carragan, assistant manager of the local offices of Parke, 
Davis & Co., notifying him of his intended arrival. 


Druggist Accused of Receiving Stolen Goods Held 
for Grand Jury. 


Although two of the four druggists arrested on March 20 
on the charge of receiving goods stolen from Lehn & Fink by 
three boys employed by that firm were discharged by Magis- 
trate Barlow’in the Tombs Police Court for lack of evidence, 
one of the accused druggists was held for the grand jury and 
the fourth is now awaiting a further hearing before the magis- 
trate. Two of the boys charged with stealing the goods pleaded 
guilty and were released on parole, but the third is still await- 
ing a hearing. 

When Louis Berdy, of 1596 Madison avenue, and Benjamin 
Robbins, of 65 East One Hundred and Tenth street, two of the 
accused druggists, were arraigned before Magistrate Barlow 
on March 23, the magistrate discharged them on the ground 
that the evidence was insufficient to hold them. Frederick 
Mandel and Henry Norr, two of the boys, pleaded guilty to 
the charge of grand larceny and were released in charge of a 
parole officer. When the case of David Eshkow, of 15 East One 
Hundred and Sixteenth street, another of the druggists, was 
heard by Magistrate Barlow last Tuesday, however, the mag- 
istrate decided to hold him for the grand jury. Louis Gold- 
stein, of 1705 Madison avenue, and the clerk, Charles Goldberg, 
have not yet been arraigned. 


The New Jersey Meeting. 
The New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association will hold its 


thirty-seventh annual meeting on June 12 to 14, at the Hotel 
Brunswick, Asbury Park, N. J. 








A CONEY ISLAND DRUG STORE. 


The illustration on page 191 shows the interior of the Cham- 
bers’s drug store in Coney Island. The floor space of the phar- 
macy being restricted, Mr. Chambers has by an ingenious ar- 
rangement of mirrors produced an effect of spaciousness and 
at the same time added to the illumination of the store. The 
picture shows the interior of the pharmacy when lit up at night. 
The mirror to the left of the picture reflects the soda fountain 
which is at the right of the store as one enters. Much ingenuity 
has been exercised in the arrangement of the mirrors to the 
right of the rear portion of the store. The mirror at the ex- 
treme right reflects one of the columns of a peristyle, which is 
in a direct line with the street entrance. The reflection of a 
mirror directly opposite on the other side of the store is car- 
ried further by the mirror at the right, while in the interior of 
the peristyle to the right is another mirror, which takes the 
reflection of the drug dispensing counter. The interior of the 
peristyle does not measure much more than 8 x 2 feet, but its 
appearance is very deceptive, owing to the setting of the mir- 
rors and persons who visit the store for the first time fre- 
quently find themselves walking into mirrors. 

At night the electric lights shine through a representation of 
green boughs and foliage in‘ iron and papier-maché, Smaller 
bulbs lighten and darken at intervals by an automatic cut-off 
arrangement to give the effect of fireflies among the leaves, and 
a full moon is seen in a bit of sky just over the door leading to 
the living apartments upstairs. 

The entire building is owned by Mr. Chambers, and the liv- 
ing apartments on the first floor are most elaborately decorated. 
The dining room and bedrooms are somewhat small, but occupy- 
ing the entire front of the building is a salon decorated in the 
style of Louis Quinze. As one enters the feet sink into a heavy 
velvet carpet; the splendor of the electric light fixtures is 
dazzling: while the furniture, which consists of models of 
chairs, tables and cabinets of the Louis XV period of decoration, 
the seats, chairs and settees being upholstered in rich brocade, 
is rich and elegant. The entire scheme of decoration is most 
harmonious, the gold of the chairs and cabinets contrasting 
agreeably with the green of the carpet. In the evening the 
apartments are brilliantly illuminated with electric light Cis- 
posed in all conceivable varieties and shades of bulbs and elec- 
troliers. The place is a revelation to the chance visitor who is 
not prepared for such elegance and true refinement in a place 
like Coney Island. 


A NEW RETAIL ORGANIZATION IN ST. LOUIS. 


An Active Association in the Residential District—Preparing for the 
State Meeting — Systematic Pharmacopoeial Study — Planning 
for Additional Legislation. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

St. Louis, April 14.—A new factor has come into organized 
pharmacy in St. Louis with the West End Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, of which F. A. Moses, 6201 Easton avenue, is president; 
G. F. Hansen, 5901 Easton avenue, secretary, and Otto F. 
Mack, 6116 Easton avenue, treasurer. The object of the asso- 
ciation is primarily to sustain the work of the St. Louis As- 
sociation of Retail Dealers and extend it. The boundary of 
the association territory is Taylor avenue on the east, La Clede 
avenue on the South and Natural Bridge road on the’ north, 
and as far west as city conditions obtain. This territory in- 
cludes the very best residence district of the city and condi- 
tions are much the same throughout. ‘The first work mapped 
out, according to Prof. E. A. Bernius, who has been active in 
the organization work, is to prepare a local schedule on Epsom 
salts, prepared chalk and kindred goods, which are frequently 
advertised at low prices. There will be no attempt to force 
these prices upon other druggists. The first demand to be 
made upon the city schedule will be for the inclusion of 
medicinal mineral waters and foods, both of which are now 
omitted from regular schedules. The promotion of sociability, 
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already secured, has been the means of several joint orders : 
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being made to secure discounts on goods and a buying club is 
talked of. 

President L. A. Seitz, of the Mo. Ph. A., a well-known St. 
Louis druggist, is beginning work for the June meeting at 
Pertle Springs. One of the chief topics will be a discussion of 
the failure to secure additional legislation from the recent 
Missouri Assembly and the reasons. Also the source and rea- 
sons for the many bills introduced, all of which were for- 
tunately defeated, which are looked upon as virtual assaults 
upon the profession. Mr. Seitz considers that until the reasons 
are learned for present conditions, it will be useless to try to 
secure laws. The chief request was for a re-registration law, 
requiring a biennial fee of $1 from each druggist, which would 
provide funds for the enforcement of laws by the State Board, 
which at present has no revenue except that from the appli- 
eants at the quarterly examinations, which hardly suffices to 
pay the examination expenses. The second year’s work in the 
five-year scheme for study of the pharmacopeia will be taken 
up at this meeting; also an extended discussion of the State 
pure food law, which is a copy of the national law. 


WAR ON COCAINE SELLERS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Police Authorities Begin Active Campaign Against Cocaine Dealers 
—Elaborate Programme for P. A, R. D. Entertainment—Plan- 
ning for State Meeting. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Philadelphia, April 4.—The police department has begun 
a war on all dealers who sell cocaine promiscuously. Last 
week, on suspicion of peddling cocaine through the streets in 
the “ Tenderloin” district, Walter Wolehaf, 16 years old, was 
committed to jail under $500 bail. It is understood that the 
police have been instructed to keep a close watch on all stores 
where this drug can be secured, and to endeavor to secure such 
information as will warrant the arrest of the dealer. It is 
said several drug stores are under close watch. “The police are 
arresting all users of the drug, with the hope of securing some 
information as to where and how the poison can be obtained. 
It is believed that there is a traffic in the drug which is not 
known to the trade and that regular agents are employed to 
distribute the article. 

The P. A. R. D. Entertainment. 

The entertainment and musicale to be given by the P. A. 
R. D. at the Lulu Temple on April 80 promises to be one 
of the best ever gotten up in this city. All arrangements have 
been made for this affair, and the Entertainment Committee 
promises to give those attending Poke Miller and his plantation 
darkies. It is expected thateat least 1,000 tickets will be sold. 
There is considerable interest being taken in the coming enter- 
tainment, and as the ladies have signified their approval of 
the show it can be nothing but a success. This, with the 
regular meeting of the Woman’s Organization of Philadelphia 
Association of Retail Druggists, at whjch many good things 
are brought out, is causing considerable attention in the trade 
here. The druggist who is not a member of the local associa- 
tion will soon be ostracised, as the women have taken a hand, 
and it will be a brave man who can say nay to the appeals made 
by these fair charmers. 

Planning for the State Meeting. 

Last week the Entertainment Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Pharmaceutical Association was dined by Miers 
Busch at his residence. Besides having everything that is good 
for the inner man, there was a large amount of work done in 
regard to mapping out a plan of entertainment for the next 
meeting of the association. This committee is hard at work, and 
by the time the meeting is held everything will be in readiness 
for the entertainment of those who will be present. It is said 
that several new stunts will be gotten up and they are bound 
to meet with hearty approval. 

M. N. Kline, the head of the firm of Smith, Kline & French 
Company, Mrs. Kline, and Thomas F. Main, of the Tarrant Com- 
pany, left this city last week for Chicago. Mr. and Mrs. Kline in- 
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tend to go as far west as the Pacific Coast, provided there is no 
strike of the railway employees on the lines west of Chicago; in 
that case they will return to this city. It is the intention of 
Mr. Kline to stop off at the various leading cities en route and 
have a heart to heart talk with the druggists. 

SIXTY PERCENT. OF PHYSICIANS’ PRESCRIPTIONS ARE 

FOR PROPRIETARY REMEDIES. 
Mr. Smither Defends Druggists and Attacks Doctors—Prescriptions 
for Patent Medicines. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Buffalo, April 4.—There is a better feeling in the Buffalo 
retail drug trade this spring than for a long time. Outside 
dealers say that the critical period of early spring advertising 
is past, and that nothing has occurred to disturb the price situ- 
ation. The downtown that are selling drugs have a 
pleasant way of advertising them at greatly reduced prices, 
but they sell them at prices uniform with other stores and so 
get nothing more than the regular benefit due to advertising. 
which is not a matter of complaint from the small dealers, who 
only wish that they were in position to do the same. 

It is agreed, though, that all city druggists are making 
money who have a fair natural field for operating, and the fact 
that one or two-have failed lately merely proved that they 
opened stores in territory already fully occupied and it was 
merely a question of the survival of the fittest. 


stores 


Banquet of the Professional Men’s League 

One of the most notable events in city drug circles during 
the winter season was the banquet of the Professional’ Men’s 
League, which took place March 
21 and was attended by nearly 
150 people. This league is com- 
posed of clubs of druggists, doc- 
tors, lawyers and dentists, which 
accounts for its size. In the win- 
ter bowling the lawyers led, beat- 
ing the druggists by one game. 
so the doctors and dentists paid 
for the supper. The address of 
the evening: was made by Drug- 
gist R. K. Smither, who is cred- 
ited with quite surpassing his 
former record of being the finest 
speaker in the drug trade in the 
State. He took up the question 
of prescriptions, and, referring to 
the charge that druggists make 
prescriptions Wholesale, he re- 
torted by declaring that doctors 
are making from 60 to 65 percent. of their prescriptions from 
original packages, merely changing the labels of the proprietary 
or patent preparation. He pointed out the danger of such prac- 
tices, and asked what the personal treatment was good for if it 
did not give the patient the benefit of direct diagnosis and 
obliged the practitioner to think. As well let the druggist make 
up all prescription as this. Some of the doctors present tried 
to reply to this charge, but they did not dare to dispute the 
facts. 

The Professional Men's League is already organized for 
the coming baseball season and will play twice a week, the first 
game being on April 30 between the medics and pharmics, as 
the local papers call them. The druggists have organized by 
electing J. A. Lockie president; F. A. Darrin, vice-president ; 
G. F. Matthews, secretary; Dr. G. A. Weiland, treasurer; Dr. 
G. L. McCutcheon, member-at-large; E. R. L. Smith, manager, 
and H. M. Anthony, their old catcher, captain. The other clubs 
will organize in a similar way. It is expected that there will 
be 500 members enrolled in the league, and its former record 
of keeping out of debt ought to be maintained then very easily. 
Better playing is promised this season and better grounds to 
play on. Membership is a dollar. There is talk of adding 
cricket to the list, and there will always be opportunity for 
playing tennis on the grounds. 


F. A. DARRIN, 
Proprietor of the Glenwood 
Pharmacy, 1425 Main Street, 
suffalo. 
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Pharmaceutica Meeting of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy. 

The stated Pharmaceutical Meeting of the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy was held on March 19, with Wm. McIntyre 
in the chair. A conjoint paper on * The Determination of Ace- 
tanilid and Phenacetin in Pharmaceutical Preparations,” by 
Joseph L. Turner and Charles E, Vankerkleed, chemists of the 
II. K. Mulford Company, was read by the former. The authors 
presented two methods for the estimation of acetanilid and 
phenacetin in complex mixtures containing organic substances, 
and stated that such methods are made necessary by that pro- 
vision of the Food and Drugs Act which requives an accurate 
statement on the label of the amount of acetanilid or phenace- 
tin present in a preparation. 

Cc. M. Kline sent a communication from the Research Lab- 
oratories of Smith, Kline & French Company, entitled “ Some 
Notes on Opium from the Commercial Standpoint,” which was 
read by W. A. Parsons, a member of the iaboratory staff. 

Prof. Henry Kraemer gave a talk on “Some Recent Drug 
Adulterants and Substitutes.” 


Obituary. 


JOHN WYETH. 

Jolin Wyeth, president of John Wyeth & Brother, Incor}o- 
rated, manufacturing and pharmaceutical chemists, died at his 
home in Philadelphia on Saturday afternoon, March 30, aged 
seventy-three years. He born at Harrisburg, Pa., and 
‘ame of the and oldest New England and Pennsylvania 
stock. When a boy he went to Pittsburgh, where he found his 
first employment in a drug store, and later came to Philadel- 
phia, where he was with Henry C. Blair, at the corner of 
Kighth and Walnut streets, at the same time attending the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, where he graduated in 
1854. His work with Mr. Blair had been so successful that 
rmmediately after his graduation Mr. Blair took him into 
partnership, from which he withdrew after a few years to 
enter into business with his brother, ‘F. H. Wyeth, with whom 
he for a number of years conducted the large and what at 
that time was considered the most complete and well arranged 
drug store in America at 1412-1414 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
{ere was first developed the manufacturing business which 
as been ever since successfully continued. It was he who led 
the agitation for a removal of the duty on quinine, despite the 
fact that by this step his firm was bound to lose and did lose 
large profits, which accrued to it before the change in that 
tariff. Besides his large interests in the pharmaceutical busi- 
ness he was one of the syndicate that purchased the Philadel- 
phia Record a few years since, and while his activities did not 
extend to a participation in the conduct of that newspaper he 
watched its policy closely. His father and grandfather were 
both journalists, having been editorially engaged at Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

For more than a quarter of a century Mr. Wyeth has stood 
is a representative of the best citizenship of Pennsyivania. 
As a successful business man he has illustrated the highest 
type of financial genius and honor. The large pharmaceutical 
and chemical house of which he was the head is known to the 
business world and medical profession of both continents for 
its reliability and scrupulous adherence to the loftiest ideals 
of honorable trade. <A refined gentleman, a loyal patriot and 
a modest benefactor of good causes and philanthropic enter- 
prises, he kept himself well in the background, and his work 
along this line was performed unostentatiously and in a way 
*onsistent with his retiring nature. 


Was 
best 


CLARK S. INGRAHAM. 

Clark S. Ingraham, an old and highly esteemed resident of 
Elmira and a prominent druggist in that city for nearly half a 
century, died on April 1 at his home, 109 Davis street, from an 
attack of neuralgia of the heart. Besides his wife, he is sur- 
vived by three children. ‘ 

DIED. 

CLEMENT.—-In Chicago, Ill., on Tuesday, March 12, Henry 

B. Clement. 
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Ghe Drug and Chemical Market 


The prices quoted in this report are those current in the wholesale market, and higher prices are paid for retail lots 


The quality of goods frequently necessitates a wide range of prices, 





, 


Condition of Trade. 
New York, April 6, 1907. 

Business in drugs and chemicals has continued of satis- 
factory proportions since our last, the demand, if anything, 
being above the normal, and the market presents an active ap- 
pearance, though few new features of interest have developed. 
Confidence in the opium market is shown by the higher level 
of prices now maintained for both it and the salts of mor- 
phine. Competition continues keen between manufacturers of 
vanillin, and prices have further dropped. Quinine is selling 
in a routine way only and confidence in the article is lacking. 
At the Batavia auction, on the 3d inst., a large quantity was 
offered and sold at a reduction from previous prices, the aver- 
age price paid being 12 florins, as against 12.50 florins at the 
previous auction. At the Amsterdam auction of bark on March 
26 the average unit value was lower, and this has not served 
to impart strength to the market. Following an appreciation 
in the value of basic material a higher range of values has 
been announced for acetanilide by the manufacturers. Stocks 
of Oregon fir balsam are steadily diminishing, and prices are 
in upward tendency. Dandelion root is in better supply and 
easier at a decline in price. As noted in our last buyers are 
being confronted with*a stronger tendency of values for most 
lines, but the fluctuations of the period under review have 
not been altogether so one-sided as in previous months, the 
advances and declines about balancing each other, though a 
majority of the changes are of an upward character. 


HIGHER. LOWER. 
Opium, Peppermint oil, 
Codliver oil, Vanillin, 
Acetanilide, Menthol, 


Dandelion root, 
Canary seed, 
Wormseed, Levant, 
Culver’s root. 
Buchu leaves, long, 
Celery seed, 
Strophanthus seed, 
Coriander oil. 


Vanilla beans, 
Benzoic acid, 
Sodium benzoate, 
Balsam fir, Oregon, 
Balsam copaiba, 
Saffron, Valencia, 
Chamomile flowers, 
Coca leaves, Huanuco, 
Morphine salts, 
Cassia oil, 
Amyl acetate, 
Berberis aquifolium, 
Star anise seed, 
Elder flowers, 
Bergamot oil. 

Drugs, 

Acetanilde has been advanced by the manufacturers in 
the interval, and quotations are now established at the range 
of 25e to 26c. It is stated that higher markets for crude ma- 
terial have influenced the advance. 

Arnica flowers offer rather sparingly, and while 9%e will 
yet buy, 10¢c is generally named for the better quality. 

Balsam copaiba is in good demand and dealers are experi- 
encing difficulty in satisfying it; values for Central South 
American are maintained steadily on the basis of SOc to 95e, 
though we hear of sales in instances at T75dc. 

Balsam fir, Oregon, is in upward tendency, owing to 
scarcity, and prices have already advanced to the limit of 
$2.15; Canada is likewise higher, the revised range being $2.§ 
to $3.00, as to quantity. 

Barks.—Soap is in advancing tendency abroad, but sup- 
Plies on spot are held and selling at the previous range, or, say, 
6%c to Te for cut and 6%c to 6%c for crushed. 
offers with considerable freedom at 414c to 6c. Cascara sagrada 
is quiet and offers more freely at 8'4c to 10c. 

Buchu leaves are in better supply, and holders are easier 
in their views at 25c to 30c, as to quajity and quantity. 


Buckthorn. 


Calendula flowers, of the new crop, are making their appear- 
ance and for choice quality 85¢ is asked. 


Cassia buds are in light supply, and values are firmly main- 
tained at 28c¢ to 30c, as to quality and quantity. 

Chamomile flowers, Roman, are scarce and wanted. For 
the limited available supply. which is closely concentrated, the 
principal holder asks 30c¢, and up to 32c¢ is named. 

Coca leaves, Huanuco, are in upward tendency, and most 
holders ask at an advance to 25¢ to 26c. 

Codliver oil is maintained in firm, position in the face of 
advices that the production of oil for the season just closed 
is considerably below that for the corresponding period of last 
year. Quotations for the better grades are steadily maintained 
at $30,00 to $35.00. 

Elder flowers are in reduced supply and firmer, 
inside quotation advanced to 28c. 

Manna, small flake, is maintained steadily at full previous 
prices, conditions abroad being favorable to a continued strong 
market; quoted 34c to 35ce. 

Morphine is higher in sympathy with opium, manufacturers 
having advanced their quotations to $2.30 to $2.40 for bulk, 
$2.35 to $2.45 for ounces and $2.55 to $2.65 for eighths. 

Nux vomica has continued in active demand and the ten- 
dency is upward, though sales are yet making at 2c to 3c. 

Opium has improved in position since our last and dealers 
are sanguine as to the outlook for an advancing market, though 
sales are making in a routine jobbing way only. Mail advices 
from primary sources gives strength to the market, as they 
confirm reports of damage to plants by frost. Local dealers 
are cautious sellers of cases at $4.00, and for broken packages 
$4.0214 to $4.05 is asked, with the bulk of the business in this 
way. Powdered is finding a good consuming outlet at $4.55 to 
$4.60. 

Pulsatilla is more actively inquired for, and the tone of 
the market is firmer in sympathy with the character of cable 
reports, which indicate an advance at primary sources of sup- 
ply. Meanwhile sales are making on spot at 64. 

Quinine continues inactive, with the tendency of the market 
favoring buyers, though quotations show no appreciable change. 
At the auction sale of Java in Batavia last week a large amount 
was sold at a decline of % florin from previous prices. The 
bark shipments from Java during March amounted to 940,000 
Ibs., against 784,000 for the corresponding month last year, 
making the total for the first three months this year 3,801,000 
Ibs., against 2,125,000 lbs. for the corresponding period of 1906. 
Current trading is limited to jobbing quantities, which change 
hands on the basis of manufacturers’ prices, or, say, 19¢ for 
bulk in 100-ounce tins. 

Saffron, Valencia, is higher in the face of stronger cable 
advices, and spot quotations now stand at $7.50 to $8.50, as to 
quality and quantity. American is fairly steady at 64c to 65e, 
though some of inferior quality is offering at 60c., 

Senna, whole Alexandria, is maintained with some show of 
firmness at 20c, and dealers insist that no strictly whole leaf 
goods is available at under this figure. 

Uva irsi is finding sale in a jobbing way, and quotations are 
steady at 6e to 6%e. 

Vanilia beans are in active consuming demand and the 
tendency of values is upward, in consequence of this and the 
improved position of the beans in foreign markets. Spot goods 
quoted $3.50 to $7.00 for Mexican, whole, and $3.25 to $3.50 
for cuts; Bourbon are generally held at $2.25 to $3.35. 

Vanillin is irregular and unsettled on account of continued 
keen competition, and we hear of sales at 25c, with up to 30e 


with the 


named. 
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Chemicals. 

Alum is in fair consumptive demand, with sales of lump 
and ground at 1.75c to 1.80c and 1.85c to 1.90c, respectively ; 
powdered is steady at 3c and upward, as to quantity. 

Arsenic, white, is held with more confidence, and some 
holders name 8c, though 744¢ is a more general quotation. 

Benzoic acid, artificial, is difficult to obtain for prompt de- 
livery, and the market is in upward tendency in the face of 
this and a good consuming demand, the revised range showing 
an advance to 36c to 40c. Benzoates are correspondingly 
higher. 

slue vitriol continues in active inquiry and quotations are 
firmly maintained at 714c to 734c, as to quantity. 

Chlorate of potash is without new features, either as re- 
gards price or demand. There has been a fair movement on 
contract deliveries, and prices are well sustained on the basis 
of 9c. 

Cream of tartar is in improved condition, owing to higher 
cost of production and increased demand, but vaiues are quota- 
bly unchanged, recent sales being at 2314¢ to 23°%4¢ for crystals 
and 23%4c to 24c for powdered. 

Iron by hydrogen is held at an advance, owing to increased 
cost of production, and U. S. P. 90 percent. is quoted at 33¢ 
and 80 percent. at 30c. 

Oxalic acid is without quotable change, the wants of the 
trade being still supplied at Sc to 814c. 

Tartaric acid is in active demand, and this, coupled with 
the higher cost of production, influences manufacturers to 
maintain prices at the recent advance to 28%ec to 2914¢ for erys- 
tals and powdered to 29¢ to 2914c, as to quantity. 


Essential Oils. 

Bergamot is a fraction higher in sympathy with a stronger 
Messina market, and we note an advance of 5c a pound, mak- 
ing the revised quotation $3.15 to $3.25. 

Cassia is in upward tendency, the $1.45 quotation for 75 
to 80 percent. oil having been withdrawn and the market now 
established at $1.50 to $1.55. 

Clove is a fraction higher, owing to an improvement in the 
spice market, and the tendency is still upward, with holders 
confident of higher prices than the present range of $1.15 to 
$1.20 in cans, as to holder and size of package; bottles are 
quoted at $1.171%4 to $1.20. 

Coriander oil is easier in sympathy with the seed, and sales 
at the close were made at $8.25 to $10.00. 

Lemon has lost some of its firmness and we hear of sales 
at $1.50, though the range for leading brands extends to $1.70. 

Peppermint is offering more freely at a lower range in the 
country, and spot values are easier to the extent that bulk 
is obtainable at $2.20 to $2.30 and case oil at $3.10. The out- 
look for the coming crop is regarded more favorably, and this, 
taken with the amount of oil on hand, which is considered 
ample, influences holders to easier views. 


Gums. 

Arabic sorts are maintained in firm position. Following 
sales at 644c holders now name 6%e for ordinary amber, while 
the range for choice white quality extends to 12c. 

Camphor continues in active demand, and owing to the diffi- 
culty experienced by American refiners in filling orders a good 
deal of trade had been diverted to foreign refined, for which 
$1.30 to $1.35 has been paid, as against $1.24 to $1.25 for 
domestic. 

Chicle is in improved position owing to increased demand, 
some large sales of fine Mexican being reported at 45c. Gam- 
boge in a jobbing way is realizing 7714c to 85c as to quality. 

Myrrh is finding sale in moderate quantities at 24c to 26c 
for sorts. 

Tragacanth meets with fair inquiry, and the market is 
steady in tone at 25c to 67c for Aleppo, and 36c to 80c for 
Turkey. 

Roots. 

Aconite, German, is maintained at the previous range of 

10c to 10%c, though sales are only in a jobbing way. 
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Berberis aquifolium is firmer owing to scarcity and a good 
consuming inquiry, and 14c to,15c is now named. 


Calumba is held with increased firmness, most of the 
cheaper lots having been taken up, and at the close 5c to 8c 
was demanded. 


Culver’s meets with only Tmoderate attention, and holders 
are more free to offer at 14c. 


Dandelion, German, is in better supply and the range of 
values is lower at 27c to 30c. 


Ginger, Jamaica, is in upward tendency, and 14% to 16c¢ is 
the prevailing range for natural, with 17¢ to 19¢ asked for 
bleached. 


Golden seal is in advancing tendency, being held with in- 
creased firmness in the country, though sales on spot are mak- 
ing at $1.47 to $1.50. 

Jalap offers more freely, quotations showing a decline to 
16c to 20c, as to quality and quantity. 

Pink is coming forward more liberally from producing mar- 
kets and values have eased off to the range of 65c to T5dc. 

Sarsaparilla, Mexican, is dull and easy, with sellers at 9c 
to 9i4c. 


Seeds. 


There has been a fair movement of druggists’ seeds during 
the interval, and dealers generally are satisfied with the situa- 
tion. Star anise is held with increased firmness, owing to 
scarcity, quotations showing an advanc® to 25¢c to 26c. Stro- 
phanthus is in better supply and easier, with quotations re- 
duced to 68c to 70c for Kombé and 48c¢ to 50c for Hispidus. 
Celery is irregular and unsettled, owing to competition, and 
while supplies are obtainable in one quarter at 7Tl4c, 8c is 
named in another. Cevadilla is firmer in sympathy with 
higher primary markets, and holders are cautious sellers at 
Sl4c to 9c. Canary has eased off a trifle in the interval, and 


93, 


we hear of sales at.2\44e to 2%4¢. 


The Druggist as a Truss Fitfer. 


This important department of scientific work was at one 
time almost exclusively in the hands of pharmacists, but for 
some unexplained reasons it drifted into other channels. There 
has been a marked tendency, however, on the part of both the 
physicians and the laity to revert back to a class of men whose 
scientific training makes them peculiarly fitted to carry out 
the work in a manner likely to produce the best results. A 
very great number of American pharmacists are now devoting 
their personal, attention to an intelligent study of the subject, 
and maintaining properly equipped rooms for the use of pa- 
tients. These pharmacists show that they are alive to the 
tendency, and well aware also of the value of the reputation 
which accrues to them as a result of satisfactory truss fitting. 
There is probably no other business in which the item of public 
confidence plays so important a role as in that of retail phar- 
macy, and nothing is more important in reputation building 
than really scientific work done in a first-class manner. A proper- 
ly equipped truss department in charge of an intelligent and con- 
scientious man secures the respect and confidence of the medi- 
eal profession and of the public, and as a result the business 
of the store moves forward on a new plane of prosperity. The 
work involved in making an adequate study of truss fitting is 
not so serious as to deter a really progressive man. It is 
merely a matter of intelligent co-operation with the manufac- 
turer of trusses and with local doctors. The druggist who is 
unwilling to ask questions will certainly never make a begin- 
ning in this line. The knowledge is not very far to seek, nor 
very abstruse, nor is there very much of it. Any intelligent 
man can master it in time. One of the first-class truss manu- 
facturers making a bid for druggists’ trade is the Hastings & 
McIntosh Truss Company, of 912 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
AMERICAN Druccist readers who are interested in the subject 
of truss fitting would do well to correspond with this house. 
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THE SOUTH OF SPAIN. 
Notes on Andalusian Pharmacy. 


By A PHARMACEUTICAL TOURIST. 

Few spots in Europe are fairer than Southern Spain in 
springtime and no land is fuller of interest to the American in 
general and the pharmacist in particular. 

For this province of Andalusia, whence Columbus set sail 
for the New World, and where his remains now repose in a 
monument of fitting grandeur, was also 

The Cradle of Pharmacy, 
in the sense we understand it nowadays, i. e., an art prac- 
tised separately from medicine and in a legitimate and honor- 
able fashion. 

Hither, twelve hundred years ago, the Moorish conquerors 
of the Peninsula brought from Bagdad the lore of the Orient, 
and the visitor to Granada, Seville, or Cordova may still see 
sufficient of their vast and beautiful buildings to assure hiin- 
self that these swarthy Mohammedans were, no mere savage 
race of fighting fanatics, but skilled in the arts of peace as in 
those of war. 

Perhaps it was because I had “read up” the Arabian- 
Night-like tale of the Moorish Conquest that I found so par- 
ticularly interesting the present aspect of pharmacy in the 
land of its origin. I do not propose, however, to dwell upon its 
historical side, but merely to give the passing impressions of a 
tourist. 

My first recollection is the arrival at Cadiz, 

A Snow. White City Set in a Sapphire Sea. 

We had a long wait in the hotel omnibus at a quaint old 
fortified gateway where our luggage was searched for contra- 
band with a perseverance that merited better results, while a 
pretty girl with flowers in her dark hair tried to induce us to 
invest in Spanish lottery tickets.. Then, with jingling bells and 
cracking whip, we bumped and rattled through narrow, crooked, 
ill-paved streets—all bright and clean enough, it is only fair 
to add—till we reached the haven where we would be—the 
cool, tile-lined hotel “ patio.” Hence, after welcome rest and 
refreshment, we sallied forth to see the seaport city,—sleepy 
and decaying since Spain lost her American colonies, but de- 
lightfully picturesque with its palm-decked squares, wave- 
washed battlements, and old dwelling-houses in the Moorish 
style. These, like the narrow streets, are a necessity of the 
climate. Built low, with central courtyard or “patio” and 
roofs almost flat, they are as natural a product of a hot climate 
and comfort-loving population as the New York skyscraper is 
of a watergirt and evergrowing city. In these central courts, 
adorned with green plants and shaded by awnings, one stays 
during the burning noonday. The real life commences when 
the sun is well down on the horizon. 

With Anglo-Saxon impatience, I proposed to my Spanish 
friend to start at once and see 

The Pharmacies, 
and he good-naturedly complied, with a shrug full of hidden 
meaning. As a matter of fact, they were practically invisible 
in the afternoon—being, as will be evident from my rough 
sketch, a simple doorway flanked by a marble slab bearing the 
name and title of the proprietor, “ José Alvarez, licenciado,” or 
“Doctor Gonzalez,’—the first being a man who had simply 
passed the necessary examination, the second a candidate who 
had braved an extra “exam.” for the sake of the purely hon- 
orary additional qualification of the “ doctorate.’ When the 
door was not curtained to keep out the glare and heat, one 
could see a simple counter—a mere table, in fact—and rows of 
drugpots round the walls, I remarked on the small size of 
the premises in every case, but was assured that this was more 
apparent than real. 


’ 








This I saw for myself in the cool of the evening, for Cadiz, 
like most Spanish towns, is a blaze of electric light after dark, 
and looking into the interior of the brilliantly lighted premises, 
I saw them as they really are. The table-counter was but an 
outwork designed to keep the profane from penetrating further. 
Behind the “sales pharmacy ’—if I may so term it—was a 
room of equal size where dispensing was carried on; and a 
third large room, still further at the back, was used for stock- 
ing proprietaries and general goods. We had plenty of time 
to see all this, for one of the disadvantages of the noonday 
siesta system is that shops keep open until an unhealthily late 
hour. At 11 Pp. M. the butchers and bakers were still in full 
swing, and in Spain, as elsewhere, the pharmacist is ever the 
iast. to close. Decidedly, a Spanish drug clerk’s hours would 
not suit our cricket and baseball-loving Anglo-Saxon youth! 

I had not another day to spare to study Cadiz pharmacy, 
but the best drugstore I noticed there was that of Dr. D. José 
Garcia y Ramos, who is president of the lecal * Colegio” or 
Pharmacists’ Guild. ; 

Then I proceeded—in the delightfully leisurely fashion 
characteristic of Spanish railways in general and of the Fer- 
rocarriles Andaluces in particular—to 

Seville, the Capital of Andalusia, 

where a longer stay permitted me to study the subject more 
closely. A wonderful city is Seville, unique in its combination 
of ancient interest and modern activity. The steam cranes dis- 
charge the ocean-going cargo-boats almost under the wall of 
the peaceful Moorish gardens and fairyland Oriental courts of 
the Alcazar; and the trojley trams wind their way through a 
maze of narrow streets, among blundering drays and paniered 
donkeys of unwieldy dimensions and obstinate disposition. In 
Holy Week the curious religious processions present to the 
twentieth-century tourist a picture of the Middle Ages une- 
qualled in Europe; and the corridor express brings tourists 
from Paris to hotels of Moorish architecture and polyglot char- 
agter. In brief, one has the modern conveniences of a city of 
100,000 souls with all the charm of medizeval Spain. 

Such a spot seemed particularly suitable to the evocation of 
the past, and I could not help forming the idea that the drug- 
store of Moorish period could not have been very much unlike 
the ‘** drogueria ” which one may still see in the more populous 
and poorer quarters of Seville, or in the gipsy suburb of Triana, 


The Primitive ‘‘ Drogueria.”’ 

Here, as in the Cadiz pharmacies, the big plate glass front 
which we Northerners assocfate with a retail store of any kind 
is conspicuous by its absence. At night the front is closed by 
shutters or folding doors, in the daytime it is entirely open to 
the street, save when curtained to keep out the sun. From the 
main beam above a huge pair of seales hangs over a counter, 
which latter runs entirely across the shop. The back wall is 
entirely occupied by the stock drawers and cupboards. They 
seldom bear inscriptions, nor is the proprietor’s name in evi- 
dence; the simple word “ DROGUERIA” over the frontage was 
absolutely the only announcement I noticed in the store. By 
the pillar which supported the front wall were a few sacks of 
heavy goods, and a barrel or two. 

Replace the white blouses of the proprietor and his clerks 
by fifteenth century doublets, and the modern electrolier by 
guttering candles, and one has—if I mistake not—a pretty 
faithful picture of the drug store into which Columbus may 
have strolled to see about stocking the medicine-chest for the 
earavels! 

Sut of course nowadays a “ drogueria ” is not a “ farmacia.” 
At the latter alone can prescriptions be filled and (legally) 
medicaments retailed. But in all side lines 

The Modern ‘‘ Drogueria ” 
competes with the pharmacist. Take, for instance, the “ Dro- 
gueria Barcelonesa,” one of the most central and important of 
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Seville. 
fumery—Spanish, 


A handsome plate-glass frontage is set out with poer- 
French, German and English goods being 
all in strong evidence. Preparations for the hair are likewise 
conspicuous—I noted Ayer’s among others—and brushes of 
every kind, corn cures, and Eau de Cologne (O’Drallag’s) were 
well put forward. 

Inside a notice in large letters announced that paints of 
all kinds are kept ready made up—in fact, had the inside 
counter and shelves been as wel! stocked as the window, one 
might hold that the “ drogueria” is very much more 
like the average American drug store than the farmacia. AS a 
matter of fact, if the “ drogueria” is not allowed to retail, it 


almost 


is frequently utilized as a wholesale distributing house for for- 
as any one who has read Spanish medical 


SJ 


eign patents, ete., 
advertisements 
can attest. 

Another shop 
very characterist- 
ic of Spain is the 
“Surgical ba- 
zaar.” A good 
specimen is the 
“Cruz Roja,” a 
stone’s throw 
from the Droguer- 
ia Barcelonesa. 
These deal in sur- 
gical instruments, 
bandages, trusses, 
abdominal _ belts, 
elastic stockings, 
india rubber 
goods, ete. A 
life-size figure at 
the back is used 
to display  ban- 
dages, and the 
well known grin- 
ning foot called 
my attention to 
the fact that the 
“Callacida 
Keene ” was here 
retailed at one pe- 
seta the “ cajita.” 
This one of 
the extremely 
rare cases in 
which I saw a 
remedy priced in 
a Spanish shop 
window. 

But though all 
this is of interest 
to an Anglo-Sax- 
on druggist, it is 
not pure pharma- 
ey as understood 
in Spain. 


was 





The Pharmacies of Seville 
are 29 in number, of which 24 are managed by the proprietors. 
The other five are the property of widows and orphans of 
pharmacists, and are temporarily “run” by managers, as pro- 
vided by the Spanish law. 

Each Spanish province has its “ Colegio de Farmaceuticos.” 
To an Anglo-Saxon the word is suggestive of an educational 
establishment, but this is not the case; the Colegio is the old 
“Guild” or trade corporation which flourished in Spain as else- 
where during the Middle Ages, and has been revived, so far 
as pharmacy and certain other professions are concerned, by a 
recent law. The pharmacists of each province elect a “ Junta” 
or Committee which has certain powers to prosecute illegal 
practices among the members of the profession, 

I was not able to learn that Senor Poderon, president of the 
Seville Junta, was actually in business in the city; but the 


A Farmadia in Andalusia, Where the Mediwval Touches Elbow with the Modern. 
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secretary, Don Matias Sopeno Gutierrez, manages a pharmacy 
for the widow Naranja, and likewise acts as pharmaceutical 
expert at the local custom-houwse—for Seville, which, as I have 
mentioned, is still a flourishing seaport. 

For the purposes of pharmacy inspection, the city is divided 
into three districts; two of the “ subdelegados ” being Sefores 
Poderon and Gutierrez above mentioned, and the third Don 
José Gutierrez Espinar. This last named, is the only man in 
Seville who runs two pharmacies, owning as he does both the 
“Farmacia Central” and the “ Farmacia Economica” in the 
ealle Coliseo. 


The “Sierpes”’ 

is the great business thoroughfare of Seville, and one of the 

most characterist- 

: ic streets of this 

characteristic 

iil town. Narrow, 

‘ like all the thor- 

: oughfares of an- 

' cient Andalusia, it 

, ff + ~ . is so crowded that 

a ES | the carriageway 

has been done 

away with. So, 

save for the inevi- 

table donkey of 

the peddling peas- 

ant, or the can- 

laden steed of the 

mounted man who 

brings in the morn- 

ing milk, it is ex- 

clusively reserved 

for the foot pas- 

sengers, who 

erowd it from 

dawn till mid- 

night. When the 

burning sun of 

Southern Spain 

mounts high in 

the heavens, 

“toldos” (awn- 

ings) are stretched 

from house to 

house, and the 

canvas-roofed pas- 

sage becomes the 

coolest outdoor 

lounge in Seville. 

So it is largely oc- 

cupied by clubs 

and cafés, with 

shops for the sale 

of photographs 

and similar tour- 

ist trades. But 

just opposite the 

post office,—what visitor to Seville has not pleasant recollec- 

tions of the quaint old place where even the sending of a tele- 

gram means a delightful lounge of some fifteen minutes in the 

shady courts and tile-lined staircases?—is a pharmacy. I spe- 

cially noticed it as the only one in Seville which had any win- 
dow display. 


The Farmacia Lemus and Male de Molino devotes one win- 
dow to bandages and surgical instruments and 
dressings, trusses, abdominal belts, the latest thing in steril- 
ized feeding-bottle sets, etc. Hard by is a goodly show of 
mineral waters—mostly Spanish, for the Peninsula is rich in 
these subterraneous springs. The popular “ In-Salus,” (with 
its label in yellow and red bearing the certificate of Dr. Gar- - 
agarza, the late lamented Dean of the Madrid Faculty of Phar- 
macy), the “ Marmolejo,” the “ Solares ’ and half a dozen others 
may be noted. Here, tco, are soaps, the “ Jabon X ” (Lemus’s 


accessories, 
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own make), and others, Eau de Cologne in dollar (or rather 
“duro”) bottles, the * Florida water” popular all over Spain, 
and various perfumery. Nor must one forget the insect pow- 
ders—oceasionally necessary, it is whispered, in out-of-the-way 
Spanish hotels—Keating’s and the * Fuelle Flamenco” 
the marks shown. 

This is the only pharmacy in the Sierpes, but just outside, at 
the corner of the Plaza del Duque, I found J. G. Espinar’s, which 
is sufficiently typical of the good-class Andalusian pharmacy to 
merit a detailed description. The title of the establishment, 
“Farmacia Central,” runs above the frontage in letters 


were 


he 


Ten prion 


The Andalusian drug clerk is in his way a fine gentleman, and most 
usually a university graduate He takes fife leisurely, as becomes 
a gentleman in an almost tropic country. Note the severe simplicity 
of the doorway and the absence of any advertising signs. 


two feet long, the owner's name—as is so often the case on the 
Continent of Europe—being modestly placed below in smaller 
type. This is flanked by the words “ Patents, Mineral Waters, 
Bandages.” The two corner posts are suitably inseribed, one 
informing the public (as usual) that “ prescriptions are care- 
fully dispensed” and adding that urine and chemical analysis 
is undertaken, the other stating that this is the local ageney 
for Burroughs Wellcome & Co. and Burgoyne, Burbidges & 
Co., of London, Adrian & Co. and Boulanger Dausse, of Paris. 
and Merck, “of Germany.” 

On the ceiling inside allegorical female figures float airily in 
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the cerulean skies of the sunny South, and the walls are lined 
with those graceful urn-like drugpots so popular with Spanish 
pharmacists. In the centre a counter with a businesslike-look- 
ing cash register is flanked by two tables adorned with flower 
And that is all. 

The blinds are naturaily drawn on the sunny side, but pass- 
ing into the shade, I noticed that the windows there 
simply ground glass, no display or announcement of any kind— 
and this is the heart of a busy, prosperous city of over 169,000 


vases. 


were 


souls! 

It is just this absolute absence of display (which 
natural in Cadiz) which one everywhere in 
Seville. Between the Town Hall and the Cathedral I actually 
passed a pharmacy several times before I noticed its existence 
—it is fair to add that in this city of narrow sidewalks it is 
well to keep a sharp lookout for traffic. 


seems 


sleepy strikes 


Opposite the steps of the Cathedral—those steps which were 
the Wall Street of Seville in the time of Columbus—is the 
(the “ Pharmacy of the Steps”), equal- 
ly inconspicuous. This absence of advertisement does not 
essarily imply any lack of business, for at the “ Farmacia del 
Globo (what self-respecting Spanish city has not a “ Globe” 
pharmacy?) I saw eight people on the benches, waiting for 
prescriptions with the patience of their race. At the “ Antiguo 
Farmacia de San Pablo.” on my way to the Madrid railway 
depot, I noticed in the tiny show windows Winter's Plaster, 
Spanish mineral and febrifuge, and the “ Giralda” 
soap, named after the famous tower which is the pride of 
Seville and the ornament (in duplicate) of Madison Square 
Garden in New York. 


nec- 


waters 


what would be considered a “ modern” 
pharmacy in Seville, I strolled up the narrow awning-shaded 
streets (as far as the “* House of Pilate,” well known to every 
tourist in Andalusia), and found the “* Farmacia Moderna,” in 
the calle Alfalfa. The frontage and fittings were in that won- 
drous and eccentric character known to the Anglo-Saxon as 
“new art” and to the Frenchman as “ modern style,” and the 
tender peagreen tint of the woodwork was set off by pink stock 
bottles. But the rest was as archaic and Andalusian as the 
antiquity loving tourist could wish—the tiny counter, 
cross benches for clients, and general arrangement which I have 
described elsewhere. 


Curious to see 


most 


The Sevillian proverb reminds us that “ Who has not seen 
Seville has not marvel,” but the Granadino replies, 
“Who has not seen Granada has seen nothing at all!’* The 
tourists I met supported the statement that Granada was the 
Mecea of the Andalusian “ tripper,” and thither I next took 
my way. 


seen a 


, 
We went down to Bobadilla, a tiny town which is the rail- 
way centre of Andalusia, and where, by the way, the contents 
of the lunch-basket I purchased contained a sample of Sen-Sen 


with a description in purest Castilian. (This manner of ad- 
vertisement was novel to me in this line, although I had seen 
chocolate and biscuit samples in French dinner-baskets.) Then 
we climbed up towards the Sierra Nevada slowly but not very 
steadily,.for the long train was too much for a forty-year-old 
locomotive, and we had to wait in a secluded mountain nook 
till reinforcements arrived from ten miles away! 

The neat way in which a French fellow-traveller, who 
waxed sareastic on Peninsular railway methods, was reminded 
by his Spanish neighbors that this particular line is directed 
from Parisian headquarters, helped to pass the time and to 
give one a lesson on the imprudence of the habit—too common 
among tourists—of loudly abusing foreign lands and their in- 
stitutions in the presence of natives. As a matter of fact, we 
arrived at our destination at the scheduled time, so had no 
right to grumble. 

Hasty judgments are dangerous everywhere, and particu- 
larly in Spain. For instance, 

* The original Spanish rhyme runs: 
Que no ha vista Sevilla, 
No ba visto maravilla: 


Que no ha visto Granada, 
No ha visto nada! 
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Granada, 

so I had gathered from a somewhat sarcastic guide-book, was 
a sort of gipsy village, half an hour’s drive from the depot. 
The last item was correct enough, but the town itself was an 
agreeable surprise, being only too modern and bustling in the 
central portion. The troiley cars and the tinkling bells of the 
cab horses—there were twenty cabs, each with as many bells 
in front of the hotel—kept me awake half the night, and at 
6 a. m. the noise recommended with a military band and shrill- 
voiced market folk. 

But if Granada is noisy, the snowclad mountains and the 
verdure make it delightfully cool, and one could for once stroll 
all day with comfort. The town has a special interest for 
Americans and others on account of the Alhambra (the leading 
hotel, by the way, is named after Washington Irving, whose 
delightful “Tales” of the old Moorish Palace will be familiar 
to all), and to pharmacists as the site of one of the four “ Fac- 
ulties of Pharmacy” in Spain. Madrid (the official capital), 
and Barcelona (the mercantile metropolis and centre of the 
drug trade) each has a faculty attached to its respective 
university. The pharmacy students of Northwestern Spain 
go to Santiago, and the Southerners come to Granada. 

Granada University is a handsome building, its principal 
frontage, which looks on to the little “ Plaza de la Universi- 
dad,” being adorned with a figure of the Virgin, which would 
suggest that it was originally a reiigious establishment, though 
it appears also to have served as a cavalry barracks when the 
convents were taken over by the government half a century 
ago. In the rear of the building a botanical garden—as hand- 
some as al] gardens are in this favored clime—has been laid 
out for the use of the students. The two pillars of the en- 
trance gate of the garden are adorned by busts of two local 
worthies, Mariano de la Caseca and Antonio Cavanilles of Va- 
lencia. 

The present dean of the faculty is the professor of botany, 
Don Florentino Lopez Jordan. He is assisted by a staff of six 
“eatedraticos,” Don Eduardo Esteve occupying the chair of 
Pharmacy, and Don Demetrio Casares Tejeiro that of Materia 
Medica. Inorganic chemistry is taught by~*Sefor Rodriguez 
Avala, and organic by Sefor Ocanha. A professor of mineralogy 
and zoology (Don Ricardo Corzo Gonzales), and of physical 
science as applied to pharmacy (Don Bernabé Dorronsoro), 
complete the list of the faculty. 

There are one or two smart pharmacies in the main street 
of Granada—Dr. Picazo’s, for example, with good frontage, 
central counter with cash register—this is one of the trans- 
atlantic ideas which has decidedly “caught on” among Span- 
ish pharmacists,—and bronze statuettes, all very neat and 
strictly professional. 

It was here, too, that I found a “ drogueria” so curiously 
like a pharmacy that I had to read the sign twice to make 
certain it was not one. The proprietor makes a specialty of 
sundries for photographic amateurs—three or four big hotels 
are close by, and Granada is an ideal place for snapshots. This 
was the only “drogueria” I saw that sold picture postcards, 
though, as I have already mentioned,.these places stock almost 
everything outside of strict ‘“ pharmacy.” 

A curious feature of photographic enterprise may also be 
worthy of mention, as showing that the Spaniard is not always 
so lacking in the business instinct as is sometimes imagined. 
In the grounds of the Alhambra—the walls of the old Moorish 
fortress surround an area half a mile long by 250 yards wide 
—a couple of photographers have built studios with large and 
handsome “patios” (courts) closely copied from the original 
Moorish palace hard by, and keep a stock of Oriental costumes. 
So, at the table-d’hote in the evening, one sees proofs passed 
round representing the Caliph and his favorite Sultana, or the 
guard at the Harem Gate—-which on closer inspection may 
turnout to represent your temporary neighbor, a German 
traveller in chemicals, or possibly Don Ambrosio Fulano, a 
Madrid pharmacist, and his charming better half! They are 
very artistic and popular with tourists, and I would recom- 
mend the idea to Californian photographers in proximity to 
old Spanish “ Missions,” or to New Englanders or Virginians 
who have an old “ Colonial” mansion handy. 
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From Granada I returned to Bobadilla, where I changed 
for Malaga. Just beyond this inevitable junction one passes 
through the gorges of the Chorro, one of the grandest “ bits” 
of mountain scenery in Europe, its beetling cliffs rising like a 
wall of rock between Upper and Lower Andalusia. This is 
passed all too quickly—for abrupt brevity is its distinguishing 
characteristic—and then, as if transported by the Flying Car- 
pet into a new and fairer world, the train quits the edge of 
barren precipices to saunter through sunny _ semi-tropical 
plains, where orange grove and olive garden, palm vineyard and 
sugarcane alternate beyond the railway hedge of aloes and 
prickly pear. : 





Malaga 


combines the business of a flourishing seaport with the advan- 
tages of an equable climate for invalids. The Malaguefios 
will tell you that the temperature is “ diez y ocho grados” (61 
degress F.) all the year round, and that their women are the 
handsomest in Spain. While duly allowing for Southern exag- 
geration, and without disrespect to the fair—or rather dark— 
Sevillanas and Granadinas, they are certainly not far out on 
either point. The town was far more cosmopolitan than those 
I had previously visited, and one evidence of this was the little 
show window I found in every pharmacy for the exhibition of 
Spanish and foreign patents. But it is curious how, in a busy 
city like this, the names of the pharmacists are almost invisi- 
ble. The sign,—here “oficina de farmacia” is the usual 
wording—is conspicuous enough; but I quite failed to find the 
name of the proprietor of the pharmacy on the Plaza de la 
Constitucion who showed Scott’s Emulsion. There is a big sale 
of these codliver oil preparations in Spain, and I understand 
this firm has a Spanish manufactory to compete with the nu- 
merous local imitations, some of whom seek to attract the cus- 
tomer by frankly announcing themselves as “ much better than 
Scott!” Burroughs Wellcome & Co.’s agent I found at the Far- 
macia de Sagraria, a very neat pharmacy just opposite the 
old cathedral kept by R. Perez. In the calle Marques de Pan- 
iega—one of those narrow main shopping streets like the 
Sierpes at Seville—I noticed a Spanish pharmacist who made 
a special show of his citrate of magnesia. This is another 
remedy very largely sold in Spain; the English guide-books 
recommend the traveller to carry a bottle in his grip—a rather 
useless precaution, it seemed to me, for English magnesia is 
stocked by every important pharmacy in the bigger towns, so 
far as my experience goes. ; 

The establishment that most struck me in Malaga was the 
Farmacia Central of Don Cipriano Aragoncillo, on the Plaza 
de la Constitucion, the principal square of the town. His neat 
stock-bottles, adorned with his initials, were noteworthy even 
in artistic Andalusia, and his stock of foreign goods—somatose 
and other German specialties, numerous French patents, and 
the usual “ Callacida”’ was also noticeable. 


Germany’s Special Foreign Representatives. 

Consul-General Richard Guenther, of Frankfort, quotes the 
“ News of the Association of Commercial Treaties,” of Berlin, as 
stating that the attaching of commercial experts to German 
consulates has proven very beneficial. There are now ten of 
such experts, one each at the consulates of Buenos Aires, Cal- 
cutta, Constantinople, Johannesburg, New York, St. Petersburg, 
Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Sidney and Yokohama. More of 
such experts are to be appointed. Of agricultural experts there 
are nine in the service, at the following consulates: Chicago, 
Copenhagen, London, Montreal, New York and Paris, each one; 
St. Petersburg two, and one at the German legation at Brussels. 


A Pure Poisons Measure 

A new regulation in Victoria, Australia, makes it an offense 
for a substance to be sold in that State as a disinfectant unless 
it will, when used as directed, kill the germs of disease, and 
explicit directions for use must appear on each bottle or wrap- 
per. The total imports of disinfectants into the Commonwealth 
or Australia amount to about $250,000 per annum. We are 
not permitted to warrant to cure, but we must warrant to kill. 








